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WITH THE BIRDS IN THE EARLY MORNING. 


Up and away at break of day, 
In field, and fen, and wayside, 
Down where finny beauties play, 
3y running brooks or bay-side 
By laughing streams and rolling seas, 
Telling anew the story 
Of nature in a way to please, 
Of their charms, their joys, their glory. 


Out with the praise of birds and song, 
With the early hour cock crowing, 
When feathered choirs in voices strong 

Set Heavenly music flowing, 
When bluejay pipes his thrilling voice, 
And robin redbreast chatters 
Chirping and flitting in graceful poise 
Tearing classic tones to tatters. 


When the plow-boy whistles through the lane, 
Telling the milk-maid he is coming, 

To phrase the same old tale again, 
With heartbeats wildly drumming, 

While the balmy dew on the meadow grass 
Dame Nature’s face adorning, 

And glowing minutes swiftly pass 
With the Birds in the Early Morning, 


When the God of Day on the eastern sky, 
Rides up in molten splendor, 

Putting to sleep the stars on high 
That nightly service render ; 

When the breezes borne on the moistened air, 
All law and order scorning, 

We may free the soul from worldly care, 
With the Birds in the Early Morning. 


When the squirrels leap from limb to limb, 
With ease and fairy graces, 

Or stand on haunches, pert and prim, 
Or run at rapid paces; 

When a sleeping world is waked once more 
Without waiting for a warning, 

Then sloth and sleep drive from the door 
With the Birds in the Early Morning. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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MAKING HOME BEAUTIFUL 
By Beautifying its Surroundings. 


AKE the home beautiful! To 
do this in the fullest and best 
sense something is necessary 
beyond the mere adornment 
of the apartments which serve 
as a living place. Of course, 
reference is had to those 
dwelling places which have 
| an exterior. Unfortunately 
many homes are so located 
a that they have no surround- 
‘ings worthy the name—a front 
of brick or stone, a blank 
side wall, perhaps looking 
into somebody's correspond- 
ing blank wall, and a rear 
termination which is certainly not a thing of beauty 
or comeliness. For such unfortunates (the term is 
used advisedly) the opportunities are narrow; yet if 
we will improve them with the devotion manifested 
by many who are unfavorably located, something 
may be attained even under the most discouraging 
circumstances. We may perchance get an inspira- 
tion from the dwellers in bleak northern Russia, 
whose climate forbids any extensive outdoor flower 
or plant culture. Yet we are told by an English 
writer who recently visited the region, that nothing 
surprised him more than the universal presence of 
well-grown flowering plants in the dwelling rooms of 
the people. Even in the cells of monasteries and in 
the studios of city photographers farther north than 
Archangel—in the sixty-fifth degree of north latitude 
—he found such plants as oleanders, crotons, pelar- 
goniums and fuchsias in almost every room. The 
double windows necessary to keep out the cold have 
a draft-tight space between them filled with flowering 
plants, and it does not seem necessary to open them 
for air during the hot, short summer. For nine 
months this country is buried in snow and shut in 
by ice. If under these disadvantages the Muscovite 
can indulge his love for the green and beautiful 
things of earth, there is no excuse for bareness in 
the more favored portions of the world. 
Pity for the man or woman, and especially for the 
child, whose life is shut in by walls of brick or stone, 
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and who has not the pure pleasure of following the 


_development of nature’s silent forces, through the 


unfolding of leaf, and bud, and lower—the springing 
grass and ripening fruit! Equally, and perhaps in 
greater measure, pity for those who having these ad- 
vantages subordinate them to the narrow idea of 
material profit alone, and like the once famous 
* Pluribustah”’ of “ Da:sticks,” bury their holiest 
impulses under the “almighty dollar.” For such there 
is a world of delight, calm, pure, sweet and tranquil, 
to which they are strangers and in which they have 
no citizenship, though it lies all around them. 

For the sake of the children, especially too much 
attention cannot be given to making the surroundings 
of the home attractive. The child interested in life 
of the vegetable world, as exemplified in plant and 
shrub, of necessity imbibes thoughts and feelings 
the farthest removed from the narrow and sordid 
things of the busy world, thoughts and feelings far 
above the gross and vulgar, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of sweetness and uplifting influence 
beneath which every life, but more especially the 
young and impressive, must grow into symmetry and 
purity, in keeping with the sweetness and brightness 
of those things to which its thoughts are given. If 
we were to come back to the material side of the 
question, and view that from the standpoint of a 
child life nobly developed, how more than priceless 
must become the agency through which such a con- 
summation has been attained. 

Every home which has a little land about it may 
easily be beautified by placing here a shrub, there a 
tlowering plant, yonder a graceful fruit tree, and so 
on to the end of the list. But in doing this one 
should never lose sight of individuality. A and B, 
living side by side, with equal opportunities and 
facilities, may have surroundings entirely dissimilar, 
but with a rare combination of beauty in each case. 
How much better this than that either should blindly 
attempt to copy what the other has already done. 

There is nothing like going to work right. Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well, anywhere 
in the world; but how much more is this the case in 
planting a tree, or even a long-lived shrub. One of 
these may be in existence for very many years after 
the hand which planted it has ceased from earthly 
labors. Yet we not infrequently find people regard- 
ing this matter from so narrowa standpoint that they 
actually grudge the few minutes extra time required 
to dig a hole of the proper size, arrange the roots of 
the tree or shrub in a proper manner, and carefully 
replace the earth on and around them Such economy 
of time and vital force is very short-sighted, since it 
is to be taken for granted that whoever takes the 
pains to plant things of this kind at all does so with 
the desire to see them make a handsome and credit- 
able growth. Yet this cannot be the case where the 
poor tree is crowded into wholly inadequate quarters, 
its roots cramped and bent out of their normal habit, 
and perhaps the soil itself wholly inadequate for fur- 
nishing the necessary nourishment. 
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It is in this matter of soil that serious mistakes ar 
frequently made. For any kind of tree, plant o; 
shrub, good, mellow, rich soil is indispensab| 
Under almost any conceivable circumstances, a ver 
moderate amount of energy will enable one to obta 
what is needed, without any expense worthy of me; 
tion. Everything depends on getting a good sta: 
and a hard, poor soil will never give that. At t! 
time of transplanting, the feeding rootlets ha 
necessarily been more or less broken and disturb: 
their action has been enfeebled, and in order to 
their best they need favorable conditions of soil. 
scarcely needs be said that these are not found wh 
the covering of the roots consists largely of coar 
sand, ashes from the coal stove, broken bricks, a) 
similar debris. 

For all permanent improvements in the way of tr 
and longed-lived shrub, time is required to bri 
the desired results. It has been well said that 
fool can destroy trees. A few minutes’ work 
undo what it has taken the silent forces of nat 
centuries to create; and not infrequently the m 
touching feature of “the advance of civilization ” 
the destruction of magnificent trees, whose lca 
branches, perhaps, wore the crown of freedom wi 
the American colonies wore still the fetters of 
foreign monarch. Through all the wonderful, eve: 
ful periods and epochs which have marked the histo 
of our nation, they have lived—to fall at last by 
hand (often wanton) of the careless or thoughtle 
If we think of these things, as we plant a sap! 
which may become the giant of centuries hence, 
work will perchance receive a more adequate 
thoughtful consideration. 

Even a grapevine, which so soon becomes a \ 
able factor in the village lot, the garden, or on 
farm, may continue for fifty or a hundred years 
furnish its supply of healthful and luscious fru 
How insignificant, then, appears the few minut 
time, the few cents of expense, the slight phys 
exertion, required to insure so desirable a boon ! 

The question is often asked whether we sho 
plant for foliage, bloom, or fruit. So much m 
depend.upon circumstances that no general answ 
applicable to all cases, can be given. Yet it is alway 
desirable to avoid monotony—to seek as far as po 
sible to secure variety and pleasing contrasts. 
should be borne in mind that bloom, at the bx 
endures for but a short time; the leafage is mu 
longer a source of beauty. Fruitage supplement 
the period of bloom, adds an element of materi. 
value and in many cases of attraction surpassing 
its wealth of color and beauty of form the grace 
petal and stamen. In the case of a small are 
where the adornment must be limited to no mo! 
than a few small plants or shrubs, care should b 
taken to select such as will retain their attractiveness 
for the longest period, will harmonize with their su: 
roundings, and will be most likely to thrive in the 
quarters to which they are assigned ‘To meet thes 
requirements will not infrequently require a trifling 
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study and some careful thought—so much the better. 
d In a general way, too, it may be said that the larger 
7 the available space, the more in proportion may be 
given to fruits, to trees and shrubs of the larger size. 
Speaking of this combination of utility with beauty, 
is interesting to note that in various sections, 
especially in some portions of the west, advocacy is 
ng given to the planting of both fruit and nut 
trees along the highways, in the place of those that 
ar nothing in the way of food for man or beast. 
is not denied that the nut bearing trees are as 
indsome and yield as much shade as those which 


‘ give no fruit ; while whatever of economic value they 
: irnish will prove just so much added to the produc 
m of the world as a whole. In many cases the 


4 me line of reasoning will apply with equal force to 
é yard, the garden, or the village lot. 

a \mong the adornments which depend chiefly upon 

grace and beauty of their foliage, we should not 

forget that ferns are especially susceptible to cultiva 

“ tion, while in’ variety, richness and delicacy they 

must take high rank. has been a decided 

rease of interest in the fern family, which may 

be cultivated 


‘There 


They are eminently pleasing in 

earance, grow in the most unpromising situa 

ns, require but little care, and are remarkably free 

insect pests. 

In regard to the latter, however, it certainly seems 
oo much importance is 


attached to their 


i “ravages.”” Most of these may be guarded against, 
1 if, despite precautions, they should appear, may 
easily eradicated in most cases, if taken in time, 

reated with adequate care and persevering energy. 

is easily possible, therefore, not to ittempt the 
discussion of detailed plans and special plants, to 
of every little spot of ground, no matter how 

‘ted, a dwelling place of beauty, brightening 

the home, pleasant 

ersion to all members of the family, cheer and 
piration to all whose eyes rest upon the beautiful 
ys which nature so bounteously provides 

-Nezwton 


surroundings of giving 


Norton. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


For sudden hoarseness, a lump of borax the siz 
pea dissolved in the mouth. 
1. For croup, a cloth wrung out of hot water. 


Tepid water, as an emetic 


}; For constipation, hot water taken freely before 
dtime. 
For headache, application of hot water to the back 
» neck and the feet. 
% 625. For earache, a bit of cotton soaked in oil and 
prinkled with pepper. 
626. Or, the core of a warm, boiled onion. 


627. To bathe weak eyes, salt water. 


628. For cramp in the foot, pressing the hollow of the 
loot against something round and hard. 


—RKuth Hall. 
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LAYING THE TABLE. 


Where’s the salt? We want more forks 
Bring the pitcher with the storks, 
Cayenne pepper for the fish, 

1n a china dish. 


utter in a golden print, 

3read and water without stint, 
Creamy curds and spicy cress, 
What a rare old-fashioned mess! 


One more glance, I smell the joint, 
lsrowned and basted to a point. 
Now, to make our play complete, 
Something read and good to eat! 


—Mary J. Jacques. 
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HOW TO MAKE /IONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
BY RUTH HALL. 


Way To THI 


“The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 


NATIONAL reproach is 
that we Americans are 
among the poorest 
cooks in the world. We 
all, of course, know ex- 
ceptions to this general 
rule, yet, in spite of the 
vast amount of 
done by cooking schools 
and 
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good 


housekeeping 
journals, I fancy that 
there is no one who can 
count the 

cooks of her acquaint- 
ance on her fingers, or who does not remember dole- 
fully the half dozen “ 
has it, at which, in all her life. she has been a guest. 
This necessarily sets aside those kitchens presided 
over by a chef and means, too, that more and more 
housewives are leaving the preparation of foods to 
maids who have neither aptitude nor requirements 
for the arduous undertaking. 

I know of no small investment that would yield so 
certain and speedy a return as a course in a cooking 
school. In country towns there is room in plenty for 
instruction in especial branches of cookery, if not for 
a course of lectures. If the place is properly can- 
vassed, there are young girls and older women who 
would be glad to receive instruction, for a modest sum, 
in salads, soups, fancy desserts, hot weather dishes, 
or chafing dish recipes. There must be a first outlay 
to the professional cook, for nowadays home instruc- 
tion will not suffice. The knowledge of the cooking 
school is absolutely essential before one becomes, 
oneself, a teacher, Stili, as I have said, there is no 
moderate expense so soon and so surely repaid. 

There is a chance for other work than this to her 
who knows how not only to prepare all sorts of 
dishes, but how to manage their serving as well. A 
caterer, whose terms are within the reach of the 


not good 


good tables,” as the vernacular 
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average entertainer, is needed in every suburban 
town—some one who will take charge of a luncheon, 
a dinner or an evening company who can afford to 
do this at such prices that the hostess can afford 
to secure her assistance. By the study of new ideas 
for dishes, their concoction and decoration by in- 
formation as to variations in vogue, she may add 
materially to her reputation and to her usefulness. 
If she have taste and originality these increase so 
much the more her stock in trade. In town for this 
service the accomplished amateur caterer can and 
does charge five dollars an hour, for the preparation 
and superintendence of a single meal. In the suburbs 
she cannot get more than one dollar or two, if she 
hopes for frequent applications. I know of one per- 
son who is the sole dependence of a gay little town 
where tea parties are an almost daily occurrence. 
Hostesses make no account of their own servants, 
but before their invitations are issued, appoint a day 
with “ Betty” who, at the time designated, appears 
early in the morning and spends the day. She has 
the proposed bill of fare laid before her, and without 
disturbing the household machinery which moves on 
as usual, she prepares each dish for the festal meal, 
and assumes the entire responsibility for that, leaving 
the mistress and maids to set the house and table in 
order, sure that everything will be ready at the hour 
set, to place upon it. 

“ Betty” who, as may be guessed, is a famous 
cook, is frequently sent for into neighboring counties 
to prepare a wedding feast, or the substantial supper 
for a rural ball. Her pies and cakes are likewise 
sold at an establishment opened some years ago, and 
flourishing under the charge of two girls whose 
example may point a moral to others. They have 
set up a candy kitchen, where they make the homelier 
molasses taffy and butterscotch of our childhood, 
combined with the more elaborate chocolates and 
French confectionery learned and practiced as an 
art. he bakery in connection with this deals for the 
most part through orders in the bi-weekly produc- 
tions of “Betty.” As most villages are supplied 
with the poorest of bakeries, there should be room 
for one that was indisputably excellent, and the cook- 
ing school graduate should have no trouble in vend- 
ing her wares through this source. 

For still more timid efforts, one cannot be accused 
of impractical advice if it is based on actual observa- 
tion. I once knew a woman who augmented her 
allowance by selling cakes made to order with her 
own baking, as her customers required them. | 
knew another who found a large constituency for her 
delicious rolls, and who might have increased the 
number twenty-fold if she had supplied them, ready 
for breakfast, at any early hour in the morning. By 
the help of a boy who was willing to deliver her 
wares at the door, this might have been easily 
effected. The difference between home made and 
bakers’ bread is so great, and the odds are so 
entirely in favor of the former, that so long as few 
cooks any more “do their own baking,” there is 


room for those who can make all the delicate prep- 
arations with yeast that no one likes to bother with 
for herself. Another cook of my acquaintance is 
celebrated for three good things: charlotte russe 
cake, strawberry tarts and walnut macaroons. There 
is an immediate rush for all of these at fairs and 
bazars in which she is interested. If they are 
promptly bought up on these occasions, why should 
the demand be less if they were offered for sale else 
where? That is, so long as she refrains from over- 
charging or over-stocking the local market. 

A friend of mine in a southern health resort has 
obtained the sole right to sell cream brought ther 
from a dairy farther north. She adds to the amount 
thus obtained by making sandwiches for certain 
buffet cars. Other women have fitted out baskets to 
be carried through the trains stopping at their rail 
way station. Still others send about a neatly dressed 
negro, through city offices at noon, with a tray o! 
separately packed lunches for sale. It may here be 
asked if this latter notion could not be improved upo 
by the substitution, for the perennial sandwich and 
hard boiled egg of some so-called mother’s cooking ? 
Would not real, old-fashioned card gingerbread, 
brown bread and butter, pumpkin pie and even baked 
beans, prove alluring to the business men who are 
prone to sentimentalize over their boyish appetites 
At the other extreme from this thought is another 
the supplying of all kinds of the modish sandwic!l 
might prove a source of revenue to a woman knowing 
in their manufacture, and who could send them done 
up in waxed paper, or in a fresh damp cloth, to the 
society woman’s table whence the order had come 
for them. 

Again and again I urge: do the odd thing, try the 
unexpected! Why should not a true imitation of an 
old-time kitchen serve as a lunch room or bakery: 
There have been spurious essays at this sort of thing, 
and they were so greedily enjoyed till their falsity 
was found out, that one can but believe that the 
honest attempt to supply the almost obsolete dishes 
would meet with a long life of favor. I read once, 
somewhere, that the Yankee woman would make a 
tremendous fortune who would open in London, o: 
Paris, or Berlin, a restaurant where she sold bona 
fide and eatable codfish balls, Indian pudding, buck 
wheat cakes—not made with patent flours—waftles 
and maple sirup, Johnnycake and clam fritters. | 
question whether her fortune would not be as great 
if precisely the same thing were done—well done and 
well-known—in any American metropolis. 

In a country place, where one has a wide acquaint- 
ance, specialties may be disposed of without the set- 
ting up business for oneself. A bakery might con- 
sent to sell certain cakes and confections on a per- 
centage, anda grocer has been found to place canned 
and preserved fruit upon his shelves. Another once 
took Saratoga potatoes. Pickles, catchups, odd 
sauces, are all further suggestions of commerce. In 
fact any peculiar recipe, or one peculiarly well made, 
will be apt to command a sale. 
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Very few of our cities possess ladies’ lunch rooms 
like the familiar baker’s shop in England, where one 
may have a bun and a glass of milk without im- 
poverishing oneself. Here it is either cheap and 
nasty, or the refreshment is charged for at the rate of 
one restaurant patronized by shoppers in a certain 
town, and not reckoned as exorbitant, where a bowl 
of crackers and milk or glass of lemonade is twenty- 
five cents. This is robbery, yet the shoppers pay it 
or go without. Any city woman, living in the radius 
of lady passers-by, could turn one of her parlors into 
an attractive little lunch room, where she could serve 
several nicely prepared and inexpensive dishes at 
ow rates. She would make it pay. One of the most 

erious considerations and items in a day’s shopping 
is to know where one can eat where neither nose nor 
irse shall be offended. One or the other is assailed, 
d generally both, by most existing restaurants. 
here is certainly room in every village for a dainty 
ttle eating room. Often here, too, part of one’s own 
suse may be set aside for this purpose. If un- 
retentious food is very well cooked and appetizingly 
et forth, there can be no doubt of its welcome. As 
the case stands, there is scarcely a suburban town 
possessing anything exactly of this kind. Generally 
might not pay unless it was an adjunct to one’s 
home where there was no extra rent, and where left- 
ver food would be used by the family. 

Home-made candy may be offered for sale at a 
drug store, and will find purchasers among the many 
vho prefer its purity. There are so many admirable 
pamphlets now on the subject of confectionery, and 
so much may be done by experiment, that amateurs 
have come to marvelously imitate the finest bonbons. 
ne who was entirely an amateur once won a wager 
from an incredulous man by submitting to him two 
boxes, one filled by a famous confectioner, and one 

herself. He could not tell which made which. 
Surely, when even the raw sugar confections are 
eagerly purchased—and they are—better candy would 
nda better market. With sugar at its present price, 
the cost of learning would not be great, especially 
as fondant that does not succeed may be tried, 
tried again. 

Every one is fond of ice cream. Everyone can 
make it with the aid of modern improvements in 
freezers and modern explicit directions in recipes. 
Why not try a variation of the old “strawberry and 
vanillier,” dear to the heart of Aldrich’s Bad Boy? 
Why not, in one’s own parlor again, perhaps, open a 
room where ices are sold by the plate as well as sup- 
plied to order by the freezer or mold. If the simple 
frozen custards “go off” as well as they do in every 
ice cream saloon on a hot day, what would be the 
rush for Sultana roll, with its pistachio flavor and 
pale green tint surrounding a dash of mousse, and 
with the red of claret sauce thrown over all? There 
is café mousse, which a child can prepare, and in 
which an epicure would delight. There are pas fasts 
and souffé ices. ‘There is an almost indefinite list 
that all taste, if one is so fortunate as to find them on 


the most elaborate menu, as if the concoction were 
beyond the powers of any save the finished chef. 
Yet they have been made again and again in a certain 
private family where no one was particularly skilled 
in cookery. ‘Their enthusiastic reception there by 
guests who have partaken of them has set me to 
thinking: why should they not be as welcome to 
those who could thus secure them for their own 
tables? None of the ingredients are too costly to 
make possible a good profit if sold at a reasonable 
sum. One rarely sees these delicious desserts. There 
is much fine molding, but the substance molded 
remains practically the same. And now, before every 
cook falls to making them for herself, is. the time to 
push in and make them for her to buy. 

These papers are sincerely intended to embrace 
all probabilities in the way of women’s work, in the 
time which they may have to give, or the amount of 
money which they may have to invest in a venture. 
It need hardly be added that, except under the most 
exceptional circumstances, borrowed capital will 
prove a millstone around the neck of the struggler. 
In this one direction of the preparing of food fora 
living if she hasn’t the money required to start a 
bakery, or restaurant, or candy shop, let her earn it 
by lesser trials first. ‘The waiting will prove in the 
end a valuable addition to her experience, and she 
will have learned by actual test, at little expense, 
what is asked for and what she can supply. Let her 
make pies and tarts and puff paste dainties, as one 
step towards her future bakery. If she can do this, 
as well as bread and biscuits, she is selling, with 
each one’s widespread advertisement to build up the 
coming business. For good bread is a rarity, but in 
most communities puff paste is, although not hard 
to make, literally never seen. If she have a vague 
hope of some day establishing a Delicatessen shop, 
let her fashion the goodies that she finds by observa- 
tion will sell best one by one to order, or in small 
ways at the first, till she has found a firm foothold, and 
then she can go on—straight on I believe—to success. 

It may be noticed that nothing is said here of cook- 
ing for distant exchanges. Unless you are quite sure 
of disposing of articlesthere, No! Anything perisha- 
ble is, it seems to me, generally provided for, with less 
competition and with more satisfaction nearer home. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


We have shed bitter tears for loved and lost ones, 
Yet our dear dead are never far away. 

’Tis we who drift in thought and feeling from them, 
Though toward them still we turn, Memorial Day. 


Then may these flowers bear tidings to those loved ones— 
The subtle fragrance rising like a prayer— 

And tell our longing and our deep devotion 
To those—not /ost but dwelling otherwhere. 


Our Father’s house, we know, has many mansions ; 
They dwell in others while in this we stay. 
Could we but see their loving hands reach toward us 


And draw us near again, Memorial Day. . 3 
—Judith Spencer. 
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THE HOME-COMING. 
Speeding, speeding on her way, 
Through the brightness of the day; 
Coming like a ray of light, 

‘Through the darkness of the night; 
Over prairies sere and brown, 

Past the homes of farm and town, 
‘Through the valleys long and wide, 
By the rippling river’s side, 

Over bridges, over, under, 

With a rhythmic, throbbing thunder, 
On and on, nor stop nor stay, 
Speeding, speeding on her way. 


Speeding, speeding home to me, 

As the bird speeds, fond and free ; 

Watching prairies meet the sky, 

Watching scenes that fly, that fly. 

By the tireless force of steam, 

Speeding, speeding like a dream, 

Till she sees the mountains rise, 

In their grandeur to the skies, 

And their peaks snow-clad and white, 

Flash beneath the morning light; 

From the city by the sea, 

Speeding, speeding home to me. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING.—VIII. 
Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 
PUDDINGS CONCLUDED. 
Tapioca, or Sago Pudding. 

Soak a scant cupful of tapiocain milk over night. In 
the morning drain. To the milk drained out add enough 
to make one quart and pour over the tapioca. Add one 
scant cupful of white sugar, two beaten yolks, one-fourth 
of a cupful of butter, a little nutmeg, and three-fourths of a 
cupful of raisins. Steam till the tapioca is clear—about 
two hours. Cover with the beaten whites of the egg and 
brown. Serve hot or cold. 

Tapioca Cream. 

Soak two heaping tablespoonfuls of tapioca in cold 
water over night. Drain and stir into one quart of hot 
milk, and cook in a double boiler till the tapioca is clear, 
Beat the yolks of three eggs with a scant cupful of sugar 
and a pinch of salt, adding a little of the hot milk. Stir 
all together. As soon as it boils take from the stove, add 
the beaten whites and a little vanilla. Pour into the serv- 
ing dish and cool. In summer time this is equal to ice 
cream when brought from the refrigerator to the table. 
Dot with jelly, if you wish. 

Cornstarch Blancmange. 

Heat one quart of milk lacking one-half cupful. Into 
this stir four well-rounded tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, four rounded tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and such flavoring as is preferred. Cook 
five minutes. Pour into cups wet in cold water and let 
them get perfectly cold. Turn out the molds into indi- 
vidual dishes and serve with fruit juice sufficiently sweet- 
ened, fresh or canned strawberries or red raspberries,— 
which are improved by adding whipped cream, or with 
the following 
Chocolate Sauce. 

Heat nearly a pint of milk. Into this stir a tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch mixed with one-fourth of a cupful of 
milk. Melt two tablespoonfuls of shaved chocolate with 
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one tablespoonful of sugar and three tablespoonfuls of hot 
water. Add a little of the hot mixture and stir all to- 
gether. Add the slightly beaten yolks of two eggs and 
lastly the well beaten whites with three-fourths of a cupful 
of granulated sugar, a pinch of salt, and about three- 
fourths of a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Do not forget 
to add a little of the hot mixture to the sugar and beaten 
whites before they are stirred in, that the sauce may be 
smooth and free from curdled egg. Serve cold. 

Pretty Pudding. (Modified from a recipe in Home 

Cook Book.) 

One heaping tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth in 
one half cupful of cold milk, the yolks of three beaten 
eggs and one small cupful of sugar. Mix these together. 
Heat a quart of milk in a kettle set in boiling water. 
When the milk is at the boiling point, stir in the above 
mixture till it begins to thicken. Then take it off and 
flavor with vanilla and strawberry. Pour into a pudding 
dish. When ready to serve beat the whites of the eggs, 
which have been kept in a cool place, to a stitf froth wit! 
a tablespoonful of sugar and drop on the top of the pud 
ding in rounds about as large as an egg. Put a littl 
bright jelly in the middle of each round. Serve cold. 
Salvation Army Pudding. 

Beat one egg, add one-half cupful of sugar, three tea 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one slightly scant cupful of 
water warmed sufficiently to take off the chill, two cupfuls 
of flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted to 
gether, lastly one-half cupful of seedless raisins. Steam 
forty minutes in a pudding mold having a tube in the 
center. Serve with sweetened cream. 

Aunt Phebe'’s Indian Pudding. (In use for at least 
fifty years.) 

Scald tour quarts of milk. Mix three cupfuls of India 
meal, two cupfuls of flour. one teaspoonful each of ginger 
and cinnamon, and alittle salt. Stir in part of the milk 
slowly, so as not to make lumps, then add the rest of the 
milk, one cupful of molasses and two beaten eggs. (I! 
thicker than thick cream add cold milk, possibly a quart. 
More milk is needed with the Western meal than with 
New England meal where this pudding originated.) Stir 
after it commences baking from time to time until it will 
not lump. Bake three or four hours, or longer, in a modet 
ate oven. Longer baking makes it of a richer color 
Serve with sweetened cream. 

Baked Indian Pudding. (A newspaper clipping worth 
trying.) 

Butter a skillet, and put into it a quart of rich, sweet 
milk. When it boils stir in three-fourths of a cupful o! 
meal; let it boil till well done, then set off the stove. Beat 
well together three eggs, a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of 
ginger, one-half cupful each of sugar and molasses. Mix 
thoroughly with the cooked meal, adding milk to make it 
of the consistency of cream. Bake slowly two or three 
hours. Serve with sweetened cream. 

Lake Geneva Pudding. (Changed.) 

Into a quart of boiling milk stir a scant cupful of corn 
meal; into this stir a pint and a half of sliced sweet ap 
ples, one-half cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of sugar, 
and a little salt. Mix well. Add aquartof milk. Butter 
a pudding dish, pour in, and bake slowly four hours. 
Puritan Pudding. (Delineator.) 

One quart of milk, a saltspoonful of salt. When near 
boiling sift in slowly six tablespoonfuls of corn meal. 
Cook five minutes, stirring. Take from the fire, add one 
small cupful of finely chopped suet, six large sweet apples, 
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chopped, one-half cupful each of sugar and molasses, a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-third teaspoonful of allspice, 


yne-fourth teaspoonful of cloves, and a beaten egg. Pour 
a buttered dish. Turn on one cupful of milk. Bake 


ree or four hours. Serve hot. 


Mother's Bolled Indian Pudding. (To be served with 
a boiled dish’ of meat and vegetables.) 

Scald two heaping cupfuls of Indian meal with one cup- 
of the boiling ‘‘ pot liquor.” Stir well. Add a scant 
eecupful of sour milk in which three-fourths of a tea- 

poonful of soda has been dissolved, and a little salt. Beat 

vell. Boil two and one-half hours in a bag, made a little 
aller at the bottom, which has been wet in cold water. 
ve with good cream well sweetened. 
hite Suet Pudding. 
ift together three rounded cupfuls of flour, two tea- 
oonfuls of baking powder, and a little salt. Rub in one 
| of suet chopped fine and one of white sugar. Wet 
a teacupful of sweet milk. Stir in one cupful of 
sins, seeded and cut. Steam two and one-half hours— 
if there is no tube in the pudding dish. Serve with 
following 


elly Sauce. 
hree cupfuls of boiling water, two cupfuls of sugar, two 
lespoontuls of cornstarch, two heaping tablespoonfuls 
irrant or grape jelly, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
iet Pudding (dark). 
ree cupfuls of tlour, a little salt, one-third teaspoonful 
nnamon, a little nutmeg, one cupful of suet, one cup- 
j fulof cut raisins, one-half cupful of molasses, one-half cup- 
of sugar, one cupful of sour milk, one beaten egg, and 
> teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk. Mix the 
vet ingredients and stir into the dry. Steam three hours, 
yt letting the steam cease. Serve with the following 
e which is also good for other puddings. 


aD) 


Sauce for Suet Pudding. 
Thoroughly cream one-half cupful of butter and one 
' ft Thicken one and one-half tea- 
ils of boiling water with two and one-half teaspoon- 


of powdered sugar. 


of cornstarch or flour wet ina very little cold water. 
this slowly, but stirring rapidly, over the creamed 
rand sugar. Flavor with a little vanilla and nutmeg. 
ould be foamy and delicious. If the butter is very 
t will need washing. 
Cherry Pudding. 
lwo beaten eggs, one cupful of sour milk, from one-half 
ne cupful of sugar, according to whether fresh or 
ned sweetened cherries are used, salt, two tablespoon- 
of melted butter, one even teaspoonful of soda, two 
| one-half cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of cherries well 
a ned. (If canned, the juice is nice with cornstarch 
ancmange.) Steam two hours ora little longer if in a 
p dish. Serve with the following 
Sauce for Cherry Pudding. 
One cofteecupful of boiling water, one cupful of white 
ir, two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch wet in a little water. 
cooked add a rounded tablespoonful of butter and 
ry little lemon extract. 


W 


Apple Dumplings. 

(wo rounded cupfuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 

‘king powder sifted together, rub in an even half cupful 
of shortening—half butter and half lard. Moisten with a 
cupiul of milk. Roll out, cut into squares and place a 
nedium-sized apple, pared and cored but left whole, in 
he center. If the apple is very tart sprinkle on a little 
ugar. Draw up the corners of the dough, pinch to 
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gether and place in a greased shallow tin with the smooth 
side upward. Sprinkle a little sugar over and _ bake. 
Serve with 


Lemon Sauce. 

Ohe lemon, cut into bits after being carefully peeled and 
the stringy parts taken out. Boil in two cupfuls of boil- 
ing water. Add one coffeecupful of sugar. Thicken with 
two even tablespoonfuls of flour and one even tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch rubbed in a little cold water. Lastly add 
one rounded tablespoonful of butter. If too thick, thin 
with hot water. The above crust is excellent placed over 
pared and quartered apples which fill a granite dish, not 
very deep, about three-quarters full. With a spoonful or 
two of water and a sprinkling of sugar heat the apples be- 
fore the crust is puton. When baked turn on a platter 
with the apples upward. Serve with sugar and a little 
butter well mixed in, sprinkle on sugar and grate nutmeg 
over the top; or with lemon sauce; or with 
Hard Sauce. 

Cream one-third cupful of butter, one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, a little lemon and vanilla extract, and lastly 
the beaten white of an egg. 

Mountain Dew Pudding. 

An excellent recipe, somewhat modified, from a “ float- 
” booklet, one pint of milk, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of cocoanut, one-half cupful of 
rolled cracker crumbs, about one-half teaspoonful extract 
of lemon. Bake one hour or a little longer. Make a 
frosting of the beaten whites and one cupful of sugar. 
Brown in the oven. (No sauce is needed, as there will be 
a moist, sweet layer between the pudding and the frosting ) 
Chocolate Pudding. 

Heat one quart of milk, add five rounded tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar anda pinch of salt. Thicken with two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of cornstarch wet in alittle milk. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of chocolate, add a little of the hot 
mixture until smooth. Stir all together. When cooked, 
pour into the dish in which it is to be brought to the table. 
Serve with a little good cream and sugar flavored with 
vanilla. This pudding will be creamy, as it is not in- 
tended to be thick enough to mold. 


ing 


Fannie’s Delicious Custard Combination. 

Make asmooth boiled custard of one quart of milk, two 
even tablespoonfuls of cornstarch wet in a little of the 
milk, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, a rounded teaspoon- 
ful of butter and four heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Heat the milk, except that reserved to wet the cornstarch, 
in a double boiler or on an asbestos stove mat. Add the 
cornstarch and lastly the eggs and sugar beaten together. 
Stir rapidly, then let it cook a few minutes, watching care- 
fully, and stirring almost constantly. When it just thick- 
ens remove from the fire and flavor with vanilla and one 
drop of bitter almond. Cool. When ready to serve put 
nice canned pineapple in cups or small dishes, place some 
of the custard over each, and put whipped cream on top. 
Canned peaches, strawberries, or red raspberries can be 
used in place of the pineapple. 

A Simple Fruit Pudding. 

Pour hot water over two cupfuls of stale bread. When 
softened add a cupful of fresh or canned fruit, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, a little spice, and sugar as needed. (No definite rule 
can be given, as the acidity of the fruit varies so much.) 
Bake. Remove from the oven, spread on the whites of the 
eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and brown. 
Serve with a good liquid sauce suitable to the fruit used 
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Vanilla Sauce. 

Two cupfuls of hot water, one cupful of sugar, three 
rounded teaspoonfuls of cornstarch, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, a tiny pinch of salt, a rounded tablespoonful of 
butter, and about a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Mother’s Cracker Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of crackers broken in quite small pieces, 
two quarts of milk, two beaten eggs, one cupful of raisins, 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, one even teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Butter the pud 
ding dish, pour in the mixture, set in a dish of hot water 
and bake until not milky, stirring two or three times at 
first. Serve with hard sauce. 


—Maria E. Chaniler. 


Onginatin Goobp HOUSEKEEPING, 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 
For a Modern Magazine Article. 
ON THE WHEEL—ALLITERATIVELY ADAPTED 
* Patent applied for.” 

OWADAYS it is neither nice nor noteworthy 
to make note of the nomenclature of the 
saying, “Nothing new under the sun,’ 
naturally and notably so, while the promise 

of permanent prominence so pronounced and pene- 
trating, as it is preparatory to the entering in of 


exacting experience and expression of effective ele- 


ments of progress and power in the petty, though 
pleasing daily doings and developments ot electrical 
engineering exercises, phenomenally persistent and 
predominant in connection and cotemporary with the 
centralizing condition of care and culture in close 
contact with the celebrated, categorical and catching 
cycling craze of the century, of coming events casting 
their shadows and scientific sentiments before their 
peripatetic pathways. 

History has had hearing as to high-wrought hap- 
penings of beauty, brains and business, bearing 
honors and habits high over the heads of humanity, 
hoping to hold healthy haps in happy-go-lucky place 
in pleas and plans, presenting notable notions both 
of nothingness and notability, either powerfully 
plenteous or practically popular, even paltry perhaps, 
both fetching and flimsy, although if of a feeble and 
fallacious form and fanciful formation, or of fearful 
force, from finding orally and ostensibly once too 
often that “there is nothing new under the sun,’ 
and that nothing produces more plentiful pay, 
pressing and promptly, than nonsense and nomadic 
nothingness, noddings at nonentity, numerously 
newly, and nervously noted, than when such selace- 
ous sound sense of sad decay, desolation and de- 
struction now rules and reigns royally, while wheels 
and wheels whiz and whirl with women waiting and 
wildly wondering when the wind will be right for 
them to float fascinatingly, funnily and freely on a 
wheel to a seat in the kingdom of Heaven. 

{TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.” | 
In a paper of title of 
“NOTHING AND NONSENSE,” 

Adapted to the prevailing demands of the age, as re- 

gards modern Literary Light and Learning. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANEMONES IN THE WOODS. 


O, dear little flowers nestled deep in the wood, 

Where the foot of the wayfarer seldom has stood, 

With a delicate pallor on each rounded cheek, 

As if awed by a thought that is too high to speak ! 

O, shyest of blossoms the sweet spring has laid 

Her light touch upon you in silence and shade, 

With her fingers stil] cold from the handshake she gave 

When old winter stepped past her, majestic and grave. 

After her hurried June,and she kneeled down and quaffed 

From your transparent crystal an exquisite draught, 

And her lips warmed the rim that they pressed, till a flush 

Like the spirit of red faintly rose in a blush. 

Then midsummer leaned toward you and shadowy blue, 

From her deep eyes reflected shot gleams over you, 

But your cup from her first touch fell shattered and pale. 

She must pour her rich perfume in goblets less frail. 

When the iris-hued butterfly brushes the rose 

From her velvety bloom some soft radiance goes, 

ut no bright wing has marred in your petals the grac 

That if breathed on is lost beyond power to replace. 

You are set, like fine stones in an old temple floor 

Where the dust never blows through the shut carven door 

So, remote from the world, that pure angel may grow 

Whom we knew as a child in the dear long ago. 
—Curtis May 


Compiled tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOOD IN THE HOME. 


{The tirst of a series of papersin this line of etfort was that . 
“Prepared Foods” given in the February issue of Goow House 
KEEPING. The present paper is on the subject of ** The Adultera 
tion of Foods,’ giving some interesting facts regarding wholesale 
adulteration.] 


THE ADULTERATION OF WHEAT FLOOR, 
By the Introduction of ‘‘Corn Meal” and Other Adulterants. 
No. Il. 

OWEVER anxiously on 
( guard against adulterations 

in other articles of house 
hold use, the average house 
keeper has heretofore 
rested content in the fee! 
ing that her flour barre! 
was sacred; that while the 
quality of the contents 


might vary with the differ- 
( ent brands, and sometimes 
Gn from causes impossible to 


( discover, this variation was 
i due to differences in the 
quality of the wheat itself, and possibly to peculiari 
ties in the manner of its manufacture, the conditions 
under which it had been kept, and other influences 
But it seems that this security has been a fancied 
rather than a real one, and that for some years, and 
gradually to a great extent, the so-called “ wheat 
four” of the country, especially that sold in some 
sections, has been adulterated with other material, o! 
less cost to the miller or to the adulterator, whereve! 
he might be. 
Two adulterants have been principally used © corn 
starch and white corn meal. Either of these articles, 
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properly prepared, may be so mixed with a larger 
volume of ground wheat as to make detection diffi- 
cult, even for an export, and quite out of the question 
for the ordinary consumer. The rumors and state- 
ments which came to the United States Department 
of Agriculture were so startling in their nature that a 
course of careful investigation was finally entered 
upon, the results of which have recently been made 
public in a document (No. 309) covering the ground 
with the fullness characteristic of government re- 
ports. Sifted from the large amount of repetitious 
matter, some decidedly interesting facts may be 
eleaned, and a summary of the more important is 
ere presented for the benefit of the many readers of 
Goop HousrEKEEPING. 
I'he adulterants, corn meal and cornstarch, are of 
emselves harmless and legitimate articles of com- 
merce, and their wholesale employment for the ob- 
ct of cheapening wheat flour becomes consequently 
ie more difficult to detect and to prevent. There is 
no national or state law to prevent their sale and con- 
sumption ; there is no law which prevents their being 
freely and openly offered for the purposes above in- 
dicated. The articles named can be easily mingled 
with the flour, in such manner as to render detection 
next to impossible, and of course this can be done at 
the mills where the flour is passing through the va- 
rious processes, with the greatest ease. 
But it must not be supposed that all of the adultera- 
tion is done at the mills. In the bakeries, especially 
irge establishments, the facilities are equally good: 
and it is stated on good authority that a single 
“mixer” in New York city had purchased five thou- 
sand barrels of powdered starch. How many thou- 
sands of barrels he has bought since this report was 
made can only be conjectured; but as this mixture 
can be made very profitable when carried on on a 
large scale, there is no good reason to suppose that 
he has ceased operations. 
it is this element of profit which makes the whole 
business so despicable and dangerous. ‘The made-up 
our may consist of from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
of starch or corn meal. It is proper to estimate the 
cost of this stuff at about one-third that of the pure 
wheat flour. Forty pounds of it added to the barrel 
reduces the cost of the package to such an extent 
that the producer can wield a double advantage—he 
can cut his price below that at which honest flour of 
the supposedly same grade can be sold, and still 
make a handsome profit. There is no doubt that 
imany millers who would prefer to do an honest busi- 
ness have been forced by this fact to join the ranks 
f the adulterators, in order to hold their trade at a 
iving price. This is claimed to be especially the 
case with the trade in the southern states, where 
strong testimony is given that it is at present almost 
impossible to sell pure flour, on account of the lower 
prices at which the doctored article can be put into 
the market—the price rather than quality appealing 
most strongly to the majority of buyers in that section. 
{n perhaps a milder measure, this matter of price is 
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a strong factor in other portions of the country. 
Fortunately this form of adulteration is not par- 
ticularly dangerous to human health, and the nutrient 
qualities of corn meal are almost as great as those of 
wheat flour, though quite different in their nature. 
To quote from the report of the chief chemist of the 
Department: ‘The proteid matter contained in In- 
dian-corn contains no gluten, which is the chief pro- 
teid matter of wheat flour. It is to the gluten that 
the wheat flour owes its property of making a light, 
spongy and porous loaf. The admixture of Indian 
corn flour, therefore, with wheat flour, cannot be done 
without injuring to that extent the special qualities 
for which wheat flour is so highly valued. From a 
nutritive point of view, there could be little objection 
to the admixture, inasmuch as the flour of Indian 
corn is almost if not quite as nutritious as that made 
from wheat. From the baker’s point of view, how- 
ever, and from the point of view of domestic use, the 
admixture of the two flours is most objectionable.” 
“If this mixture be made and sold as such,” con- 
tinues the report, ‘and the purchaser is aware at the 
time of buying that he is securing a mixture, there 
could be no valid objection to this form of adultera- 
tion. Such, however, is not the case. Whatever 
knowledge the seller may have of the material, the 
buyer is usually an innocent victim of the fraud. 


Purchasers, as a rule, do not have chemical analyses 


made of the articles which they buy, and there are 
very few states where the laws against the adultera- 
tion of food are enforced with sufficient vigor to pre- 
vent the practice of this adulteration. ‘The mixers of 
these two flours, therefore, at the present time, are 
favored by immunity from prosecution or conviction, 
and the limit of the adulteration is only fixed by the 
possibilities of baking. The difficulty in detecting 
the admixture tends to favor the fraud. Although 
there isa marked difference in the chemical and phys- 
ical properties of the principal proteids of the two 
grains, yet the detection of the mixture by chemical 
means is a long and tedious process. Likewise the 
estimation of the quantity of gluten present cannot 
be regarded as a safe index of the degree of adultera- 
tion, since pure wheat flours differ among themselves 
very greatly in the percentage of gluten which they 
contain. Practically the only reliable means of de- 
tecting the adulteration at the present time is the use 
of the microscope, and this gives certain results only 
in the hands of an expert.” 

Flour, as is very properly said, is an article used in 
every American home; it is the chief daily food sup- 
ply of every citizen; it furnishes one of our most im- 
portant exports, and should be protected against 
being tampered with by unscrupulous men in the 
pursuit of wealth. ‘That a gigantic corporation has 
seized upon one of our greatest cereals (corn) to pro- 
duce two of the most widely used, insidious, and 
damaging adulterants—glucose and flourine (which 
carry in their wake damage to many industries, de- 
frauding thousands of producers and consumers 
alike, robbing the people of millions annually in their 
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flour, jellies, sirups, preserves, etc., striking a blow 
at commerce, interstate and foreign, pulling down 
legitimate trade, and plundering honest labor in our 
factories and fields, openly advertising their methods 
and plans to the world)—is no reason why such prac- 
tices shouid be permitted. 

To such an extent has the adulterating business 
made its way that those supplying the ‘ fourine” 
(powdered cornstarch) do not hesitate to do so 
frankly by circular, giving in connection with their 
price list instructions for using the adulterant. ‘To 
illustrate the unblushing nature of the business, a 
portion of one of these circulars of instruction may 
be quoted: ‘We would advise substituting ten per 
cent. in patent, straight, and clears, and fifteen per 
cent. in the lower grades. With this percentage good 
results are obtained in both bread and biscuits, flour- 
ine being a natural product of both wheat and corn. 
All that is necessary or required to mix and assimi- 
late thoroughly would be to feed the flourine into the 
finished product of the mill, conveying the mixture 
twenty or twenty-five feet; with this amount of con- 
veying the flourine will be thoroughly mixed with the 
flour. . . In using fourine as a substitute, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, they are brought out at 
least two grades thereby, enabling the miller also to 
obtain on the particular grade from fifteen to thirty 
‘cents per barrel more with the mixture than without. 
For all Southern trade tlourine is used very enten 
sively, as all flours are judged by their colors, en- 
abling the miller to produce whiter flour and meet 
competition by using our product.” 

A St. Louis newspaper, in reporting the visit of a 
flourine agent to the milling interests of that city and 
vicinity, states that a general distribution of the ar- 
ticle was made among the bakers, and adds: “The 
millers pronounce it the most dangerous thing to the 
legitimate flour trade that has yet been discovered, 
and declare that unless the adulteration of flour with 
it can be stopped, it will ultimately result in forcing 
all manufacturers of flour to adulterate their goods 
in order to meet the ruinous competition with which 
they find themselves surrounded, or driving them out 
of the market.” 

If we may credit this newspaper, the bakers are 
doing the greater part of the adulterating at St. Louis. 
“They buy a little winter wheat flour, a little spring 
wheat product, and enough corn flour to adulterate 
the whole, and by mixing them together succeed in 
cheapening the cost of their flour by a large per cent. 
In the manufacture of crackers and that class of 
bakery-made goods this practice is declared to have 
been carried on to an alarming extent. Corn flour 
was at first made only from grits, but the invention 
of a process of manufacturing it from starch has in- 
creased the harm that has already been done, and 
the introduction of a process of making it from corn 
flakes, which is the latest thing in that line, threatens 
to work still greater damage to the legitimate milling 
industry.” 

‘Turning from the question of business honesty to 
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that of hygienic righteousness, the declaration of one 
of the leading health journals of the country will be 
read with interest. ‘“ From a health point of view,” 
it says, “this is an evil, for corn flour contains a 
larger percentage of starch and less gluten. This re- 
duces the percentage of gluten in the flour so adulter- 
ated. Everything should be done to increase the 
percentage of gluten in wheat flour, and to reduce 
the amount of starch, already in excess for those who 
desire to obtain a balanced diet without recourse to 
flesh. It seems at first an innocent adulteration, but 
it is not.” 

There is another danger, and one which from a 
business point of view holds yet greater possibilities 
of harm. This danger is well voiced by the utterance 
of a St. Louis miller, who declares that “ what we are 
afraid of is that some of this mixed stuff will be sold 
in Europe, and, if ever it is, our export trade is done 
for. Europeans buy American flour, and more pat 
ticularly St. Louis flour, because they know exactly 
what they can do with it. It may be relied upon to 
do a certain work—something that scarcely any othe: 
flour in the world will do. The moment they get hold 
of a barrel containing corn flour they will stop buying 
our Hour, for the corn mixture will not do the thing 
they buy our flour to do.” 

This matter of the foreign trade is certainly an im- 
portantone. Our greatest national wealth liesin the 
possibilities of our agricultural regions, and the 
products. of limitless quantity, with which we may 
supply the rest of the world. It would be a very 
narrow policy, indeed, which should endanger out 
great resources for the sake of a moderate amount 
of individual gain ; and in view of the danger of such 
a result, there is certainly ground for the most em 
phatic laws to prevent the possibility of such an out- 
come. In Germany, for instance, the American flour 
trade would be most certainly ruined were it known 
that corn was mixed with the wheat flour. ‘The Ger- 
man appetites and our own are not identical, by any 
manner of means, and they indulge in forms of bread 
which have no attractions for the American palate or 
stomach; but they are strongly prejudiced against 
corn bread, and consider it an unfit article of diet. 
They would very certainly decline to run the risk of 
taking it in disguise. 

Fortunately the low price of cereals in this country 
has made it no inducement for would-be adulterators 
to use other and harmful or more questionable ma- 
terials, and while some such may have been employed 
to a limited amount, it is not believed that any of 
them are used to any appreciable extent. First and 
last, numerous experiments have been made by per- 
sons with hobbies for new food products, and among 
the articles which they have sought to introduce, and 
have perhaps brought into greater or less notice, 
mention may be made of pea meal, bean meal, peanut 
meal, castor-bean meal, and other protein-rich ma- 
terials with a pleasant flavor. Condensed whey from 
cheese factories has also been employed, and the 
bread made from this peculiar substance is said 
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not to have a disagreeable taste, being sweet and 
digestible. 

But all of these sink into insignificance compared 
with the great standard cereals which give to our 
country such a powerful resource in the economic 
balance of the world, and our housewives such a pride 
» the possibilities of every well-ordered larder. If 
by laxity of law and of business integrity, they have, 
through the greed for unworthy gain, been to any ex- 
tent demoralized, they should be redeemed, and the 
possibility of further damage be removed from our 
land. ‘here is no reason why a “ mixed ” flour may 
not be made and sold in the open market, labeled 
with its own proper designation, provided people 
hoose to purchase it as such; but there is every 

ason, in decency and righteous dealing, why fraud 
nd deceit should not be tolerated. 

Good Housekeeping. 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 
(Memorial Day.) 
Grandpa, what are the drums a-saying ? 
They beat so long, and beat so low: 
And you old soldiers step together 
So solemn-like, and sad, and slow. 


lhey’re saying, boy, that we remember 
The lads that held the sticks before ; 
And we are marching now together 
Who soon will meet and march no more 


Grandpa, what are the bugles saying ’ 
‘Their music sounds so sad and sweet, 

It almost takes me up to Heaven 
Where I could kiss the angels’ feet. 


‘They’re telling, boy, of a better country 
With brighter sky and softer air ; 

And they who dared to die for duty 
Are gone to live forever there. 


Grandpa, why do we take the flowers 

And leave them on the ground to die, 
With little flags among them waving ? 

You dropped them there, and so did I. 


We take the flowers, boy, and leave them 
Above the soldier-dead to-day 

lecause their sweetness still reminds us 
That bitterness has passed away. 


Why do so many people, grandpa, 
Go to the church, and pray, and sing, 
And speak some poems and orations 
And never want to end the thing? 


They go because they never tire 
‘The story of the war to hear, 

And they are grateful to the soldiers, 
This soldier-day of all the year. 


Then don’t you cry about it, grandpa 
The tears are running down your face, 
When you are buried with the others 
I'll be a soldier in your place. 
—Kdward N. Pomeroy. 
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CRANBERRY JAKE. 
Generosity Brings its Own Reward. 


ELL, Jake, and what do you want? 
Speak up lively, for I must be off 
to the meadow,” said Farmer 
Brown to a small specimen of hu- 
manity which had suddenly ap- 
peared before him. 

* Please, sir, | want a job,” was the answer. 

“ You want a job, Jake? Ha, ha! and what can 
you do? Can you rake the cranberries or run the 
machinery, or see to the flood gates?” 

“1 don’t know, sir, but I could try, for please, sir, 
father’s sick again, and mother’s having hard work 
to get along with all the children and not much work 
coming in this year, and she told me unless I could 
earn the money for it myself, | couldn’t go to school 
this winter, and so you see I'd like a job if you can 
spare one.”’ 

Kindly Farmer Brown’s face softened as he looked 
at the thinly-clad little urchin so early in life in quest 
of a “job,” and he said with a smile: 

“Well, my little man, come on then. You shall 
have your job, but mind you must work stiddy. No 
play in work hours round here remember. It’s work 
we’re after.” 

Little Jake drew himself up with a sturdy look of 
independence as he said : 

* You just bet I can work, Mr. Brown.” 

“Well, come on then,” said the farmer, and to- 
gether they made their way down the long road lead- 
ing to what was known as the cranberry meadow 
or bog. 

Mr. brown had kept on adding a bed now and then, 
from year to year until his cranberries formed his 
most important product, and the picking season was 
hailed by the grown-up boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood as the one chance of the year to earn a little 
money for new clothes and extra schooling. 

Jake put both hands in his pockets in imitation of 
Farmer Brown, and followed him with a business-like 
air which might have distinguished a millionaire so 
full was it of importance. 

As they drew near the scene of his future labors he 
became more and more alive to the importance of 
his first job. 

Jake was not, at first sight, a prepossessing young- 
ster,—a face all freckles from exposure to sun and 
wind, not even redeemed by the saucy turn-up nose, 
that in story books always makes interesting the 
plain face. 

No, Jake certainly was not handsome, but there 
was a pathetic look about the mouth and eyes that 
seemed to appeal to one’s heart for pity and sym- 
pathy, a look as of one who had already known some 
of the burdens of life. 

3ut, although Jake appeared so timid and shrinking, 
there was something true-blue about the little fellow, 
and under his ragged jacket there beat an honest 
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yet in the world. 

Down in the meadow were the cranberry pickers 
hard at work gathering the ruddy berries, sorting 
them, pouring into barrels, every one eager and alert 
to do his or her part in the cranberry harvesting of 
the year. 

It was a pretty scene, viewed by one who had 
hitherto been a stranger toit The hills in the dis- 
tance all aflame with the autumn glow, and the farm- 
houses nestling in their shadow—the meadow lands 
and fields beginning already to look bare and sere, 
for the frosty nights had been many—the cranberry 
bogs were the spot where life seemed to be centered. 

Dozens of men were raking the cranberries from 
the flooded bogs, while inside the picking-over house 
dozens of girls were hard at work picking over the 
berries as they rattled down into the bins before them. 

One of them, a slender, fair-haired girl, turning 
toward her companions, said, in clear tones, ‘See 
here, girls, I, for one, am about tired of this kind of 
work. Shan’t you be glad when it is over, and we 
can go home and get a rest?” 

“Yes, I shall be glad,” said Fannie Damon, “for | 
dream of cranberries by night and think of them by 
day, until I am almost turned into a cranberry my- 
self; and then, too, as school has begun | feel im- 
patient to be among my books again.” 

“It’s always éovks with you, isn’t it, Fannie?” 
laughed black-eyed Kitty Wells, who was always the 
life of any group, so full was she of good-natured fun. 

Just then Mr. Brown entered, bringing little Jake 
with him, and as he entered he said in his brisk, 
hearty voice : 

“Look here, girls, I’ve brought you a new helper. 
Make him run errands for you, and can you make 
room for him to pick over at one of your bins?” 

No one spoke at first, for many ins the neighbor- 
hood had no sympathy with Jake’s drunken father, or 
for his shiftless family, as the neighbors called it, so 
there seemed to be no place for Jake until at last, 
gentle Fannie Damon broke the silence by saying, 
“1 can make room for him here, Mr. Brown,” and 
Jake took his place beside her, and she kindly in- 
structed him in his new duties in a way that forever 
won his honest little heart’s allegiance. 

Day after day Jake held manfully to his duties, but 
ofttimes the work was hard and irksome, for beside 
the constant picking over it was, “ Jake, come here,” 
and, “ Jake, run there,” from morning till night, and 
not always in the kindliest tone either, for some of 
the girls would not forget that he was drunken Jake 
Taylor’s boy, and must be treated accordingly. 

“Girls,” said Fannie one day, “please be more 
kind to Jake, for he is such a good boy and tries so 
hard to be helpful.” 

“Do you suppose we’re going to treat old Jake 
Taylor’s boy like a prince?” said Kitty, outspoken 
as usual. 

“But, Kitty, let’s be kind to him for his own sake,” 
said Fannie. “ He is very quick to feel every slight, 
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and he is so sensitive about his father already. - That 
is what makes him so shy.” 

The cranberry picking season sped on. The Oc- 
tober days and nights were very chilly now, and Jack 
Frost had painted all the trees in brilliant colors, 
while the frost tlowers lifted their white faces from 
the brown stretch of meadowlands like children of 
summer, pale with fear at finding themselves so far 
away from their kindly mother. 

Little Jake worked faithfully day after day, despite 
weariness and the fact that no ome indoors or out 
seemed disposed to pay him any attention, excepting 
his gentle friend, Fannie, whose kind words and 
smiles had made him her willing slave. So when one 
day came, and she was not found in her place, life 
looked dull indeed to little Jake. He winked back a 
tear as he heard some one say that she was tired out, 
and would not be able to work any more, although 
she had depended on the money to pay for a term at 
the academy, which she had hoped would enable he: 
to teach in one of the village schools, as her invalid 
mother had almost nothing for her support. 

As Jake listened to the talk about her, the thought 
came to him, “ Well, here is my money, | might give 
it to her.” He put the thought away as one that 
must not be entertained, but as he remembered her 
kindness, it occurred to him over and over again, and 
it seemed so like a voice that he found himself un 
consciously answering : 

“Well, don’t | want to go to school, too, and | 
haven’t any other way to earn money. Why should 
I give it to her?” 

So he thought on all day, one minute deciding that 
his friend should have his money, the next thinking 
that he needed it quite as much himself. The hours 
went by very slowly. No one seemed to notice him 
except to send him hither and thither on errands, now 
to the story above with a message, now out to the 
edge of the bogs where he would fain have lingered, 
for the autumn air was bracing and clear, and the 
meadows were so pretty with the ruddy berries show 
ing their heads above the water which flooded them. 

Farmer Brown, who had been kind to Jake when 
ever he had a chance to speak with him, met 
him as he came from an errand back into the cran- 
berry house. 

‘Well, my little man, how is business to-day?” he 
kindly asked. 

* First rate, sir,” answered Jake, straightening him 
self, and growing certainly an inch taller under the 
kindly look. 

As he re-entered the room one of the men shouted 
to him from the upper floor, “ Jake, bring up some 
water and be lively.” 

He started cheerfully on the errand, but when but 
half way up the ladder-like stairway he heard a creak- 
ing sound and felt something give way. Frantically 


he clutched at the side of the ladder, but failed to 
find support, and with a cry fell to the floor beneath, 
where he lay motionless. ‘The terrified girls gathered 
around while Mr. Brown lifted him from the floor, 
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pillowing his head on his knee, while he tried to re- 
store him to consciousness. 

At last he opened his blue eyes and, seeing Farmer 
jrown’s kindly face above him, murmured faintly, 
* Please give it all to her, for you see I’m a man, 
while she’s only a girl.” 

Then he closed his eyes again and moaned faintly. 
He was quickly carried to his home and a physician 
summoned who found that the extent of his injuries 
was a broken leg, which would be likely to keep him 
in bed a good many weeks. 

Jake’s sad-eyed mother, patiently accepting this 
new burden, set to work to make him as comfortable 
is possible, and smiled lovingly on him as she passed 
from his bedside to the next room where lay the 
father whom so many condemned for his shiftless ways. 

One morning, a week or two later, Jake received 
an envelope from Mr. Brown containing the wages 
he had earned at the cranberry harvesting. 

He had told his mother of the use to which he 
vished to put his money, and she, although she 
snew they would sorely need it for themselves, could 
not bear to quench the spark of generosity in Jake 
ind so assented. 

Little Jake, bolstered up in bed, laboriously printed 

1 the outside of the envelope : 

‘To Miss FANNIE, FROM HER FRIEND JAKE, 


P. M.—To Go to THE CADEMY.” 


When Fannie received the little package she 
smiled and cried over it in turns, while she said to 
the girl friend who had brought it : 

“ As if | would take his money when he needs it so 
uuch more than I, especially now, since Mr. Brown 
ias been so kind as to offer to loan me the money for 
the academy. No, I shall send it back to the gener- 

us little fellow, of course.” 

“Look here,” said Kitty (for it was she who had 
rought the package), “I tell you what let’s do. 
Let's go there some night after school, and give him 
a surprise party and then get as many as are willing, 
to promise to go there in leisure hours and teach him 
intil he is able to go to school again.”’ 

* Agreed,” cried Fannie, and Kitty hurried off to 
see the other girls and secure their aid which was 
willingly promised, for they were all kind-hearted 
girls and had been much ashamed of the way in 
which they had treated little Jake. 

So one evening after a day when the broken leg 
had been unusually troublesome, and time had gone 
slowly for little Jake, as he had no books or games to 
while away the hours, there came a knock at the 
door, and when Mrs, Taylor opened it a bevy of bright 
girl faces appeared, and as they clustered round 
Jake, with kind greetings, each one laid down a par- 
cel on the bed. 

As he opened them one by one he found school 
books for which he had longed, two or three bright 
story books, and a dissected map of the world for 
which he could hardly express his thanks, so great 
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was his delight, for Jake was an ardent little student 
in geography. 

As he looked from one to another of the little 
group around him he smiled in the pathetic way he 
had and said, ** What made you do it? Oh, you are 
all so kind.” 

“We wanted you to know how sorry we are for your 
hurt, and to do something to help you forget it,” said 
his friend Fannie, who had been delegated spokes- 
man of the party. 

“And we’re coming every night after school to 
hear your lessons until you are well again,” cried im- 
pulsive Kitty Wells. 

Little Jake was almost too happy to speak as he 
listened to them, and as they bade him good night 
he said in his quaint way, “I guess the angels must 
have told you to do it.” 

That night as his mother came to kiss him, and 
give his pillow a plumping up, she discovered a 
folded paper under the pillow, which, on being opened, 
was found to contain fifty dollars in bills, and these 
words, “For an unselfish boy who was willing to 
give all he had to another,” and under them a list of 
names, headed by Mr. Brown’s, and followed by every 
one who had been at work in the cranberry meadow. 

“Isn’t this a happy night, mother?” said Jake, 
smiling up into her face. “I’m glad I broke my leg, 
else I should never have known how good folks are.” 

The girls kept their word, and night after night 
they came for the self-inspired task of helping Jake 
with his lessons, and it was astonishing how fast he 
learned during the winter, for it was months before 
he could walk again, yet to him it was the happiest 
time of his life. 

His poor mother, under the influence of the kind 
interest which people began to show toward them, 
brightened up and seemed to take heart again, while 
the father, feeling the same influence, began to give 
up his drink and look about for work, which was only 
too gladly given him when his neighbors perceived 
that he was in earnest. 

* Yes, girls, Cranberry Jake will make his mark in 
the world yet,” said Kitty one day to her friends. 

* | don’t doubt it, but why do you call him by that 
title?”’ asked one. 

“Oh, just to remind myself how hateful | was to 
him last fall, and how patient and uncomplaining he 
was all the time.” 

Next spring Jake went back to school, and to his 
great delight he was even a little in advance of his 
classes. 

Things have gone well with the Taylor family 
since then. ‘The father is fast becoming a respected 
citizen, while Mrs. Taylor looks years younger, and 
“Cranberry Jake,” as Kitty Wells sometimes calls 
him still, last spring completed his course at the 
academy and last fall entered college, not, however, 
as “Cranberry Jake,” but as James Taylor, the stu- 
dent who ranked highest among the many candidates 
for admission, 
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CAMERA FLASH LIGHTS.—V. 
Taken in the Inner Temple of the Home. 


“AT THE END OF LIFF’s JOURNEY.” 
“ Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor’s done, 


Two pale feet crossed in rest, 
The race is run.” 


“Tt never through my mind had passed 
That time would e’er be o'er, 
When I on this should look my last, 
And thus should meet no more.” 


URRYING sidewalk footsteps and the 
creaking of moving vehicles on _ well- 
trodden snow paths, were indications to 
those well-housed of the coming on of a 
severe cold night, even fora New England 

mid-winter experience. ‘The Firmament of Creation 
was brilliantly illumined, in preparation for the glori- 
ous concert of effort, when “The Morning Stars should 
once more sing together,” lighting the blue ethereal 
sky, from dome to zenith, with the brilliancy and 
effulgence of countless electrical lamps, as hung in 
the lofty arches of sacred temple recognition and 
worship. 

God's image was held in glowing exhibition above, 
while the earth beneath was decorated with the ermine 
purity and whiteness of newly fallen snow, and the 
creaking of the footfall pressure of late passers-by 
along the quiet city thoroughfares, gave notice to 
listeners, of the coming on of suffering and sorrow 
from the severity of a New England midwinter season. 

All outside was bright, breezy and cheery: the 
breath of life and the glow of health went hand in 
hand together, in the walk of earthly progress and 
development. Within an earthly pilgrim, subject to 
the vicissitudes of many years of pain and suffering, 
both physically and mentally, was being.ministered 
unto by loving hands and tender ministrations. The 
seal of “ Thine own, Oh, Death,” had been set on the 
brow of the patient sufferer. Vicissitudes of pain 
had been dulled by the entrance here of the hand- 
maids of unconsciousness ; speech had been denied ; 
minutes of the death-damp record were being num- 
bered, and the drum-beat of the death rattle was 
being sounded on the air of the scene; slowly, op- 
pressive breathing became shorter and heavier. At- 
tendants spoke one to another, only in low-breathed 
voices; near-by footfalls were lightly made, telling 
in phrases not to be misunderstood, that the end was 
near. Watchers listened with open ears, as if in 
waiting for the echoing sound of the ferryman’s oar 
on the “ Over the River ” passage between the shores 
of time and those of eternity. 

“Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood.” 
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Thus the small hours of night wore away. Sorrow- 
ing hearts that had known of the long years of pain 
and suffering, were given to know that the end so near 
would be a welcome relief from the sorrows and trials 
of earthly life, with the assurance that when the blow 
fell, it would be met with a brave confidence nobly 
held successfully, by the bulwarks that tende: 
thought and consideration had been built up of 
the material gathered from the duties of unselfishness 
and a soul of recognition of filial, social and world 
wide consideration, as gathered among the details o| 
a life of weariness, but of unselfish devotion to the 
sentiment and service of humanity’s best interests. 


“Sure ’tis a serious thing to die! My soul, 
What a strange moment must it be, when near 
Thy journey’s end, thou hast the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf no mortal e’er repass’d 
To tell what’s doing on the other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight, 
And every life-string bleeds at thoughts at parting ; 
For part they must; body and soul must part; 
Fond couple! link’d more close than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its Almighty Source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use.” 


But, alas, a finger was pointed by the angel of cleat! 
to a point on the dial plate of the clock ot time, indi 
cating that one more hour other than that of the Mid 
night Bell, would be next recorded in the realms of eter 
nity. And so it was, that just as the bell in a not far 
away steeple sounded the alarm of a call for the de 
parture of another soul from the confines of human ex 
istence, the echoes of a dismantled home whis 
pered in the vibrations of love and tenderness, ** She 
has gone.” 

A wife, a mother, a friend, a guide for tender foot 
falls, had gone out from earthly works and ways 
forever. 

“Gone.” Never had that word been spoken with 
more of sadness and significance, than at that moment 
when to a watching heart, already bowed to earth 
with grief and sorrow for the spoken word, not unex 
pected, but still dreaded and feared, but when the end 
came brought ‘A New Heaven and A New Earth.’ 


“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


Thus was it that a lovely life, reaching out to the 
details of a sad death, came to an end—a life that was 
the inspiration and aid in the building up of Goop 
HousEKEEPING—a life from whose records there was 
never a word of other than that of cheer and good 
will to humanity, with the brightest hopes of immor 
tality where life and love never end. 


“ And when the sun in all its state 
Illumed the Eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s Morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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SONG OF THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


When the evening shadows gather 
O’er the woodland dark and gray, 
When the birds have ceased their singing 
At the closing of the day ; 
From the shadow of the forest, 
From the valley and the hill, 
Comes a song of sweetest music, 
Comes the song of whippoorwill ; 
And my thoughts it carries backward 
To the pages of the past, 
To the days of happy childhood, 
Days too fair and bright to last; 
When the world was song and sunshine, 
Not a cloud to mar the way, 
Not a thought of care or sorrow, 
Life a long and peaceful day 
Through the mists of years arises 
Faces of the loved and dead, 
And the heart thrills with the fancies 
Of the days forever sped ; 
Youthful dreams and youthful visions 
Throng around me as of yore, 
Memories that fondly linger 
Over days to come no more. 
So, when spring comes o’er the meadows 
With her beauty, smiles and tears, 
Then my thoughts are carried backward 
O'er the long and weary years; 
And at evening when the shadows 
Gather over vale and hill, 
Then I listen to the singing— 
Singing of the whippoorwill. 
— W.G. Park. 
iniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BURNT CAKE. 
From Leaving the Stove Draft Open. 


HERE!” exclaimed young Mrs. Farn 
ham, as she closed her oven door ona 
most delectable-looking and savory- 
smelling compound, over which she 
had been busying herself for the last 
half hour. There was mingled relief 
and satisfaction in the tone, though 

her next words, spoken in thought only, betrayed the 

fact that a trace of anxiety yet remained: “ Now if 
ly the range does its part as well as I have tried to 
lo mine, I shall have a perfect loaf of cake.” 

Just here came a vigorous ring at the door bell. 
“QO, dear!” she exclaimed to herself in consterna- 
on, “Whatever shall I do! I only hope it isn’t 
that tiresome Miss Blodgett who stays half the 
inorning when she comes to call, and gossips every 
minute of the time she is here. It sounds exactly 
ike her ring.” 

Hastily laying aside her kitchen apron, and thereby 
bringing to view one of the daintiest fitting and neat- 
est of morning wrappers, she hurried forward to 
answer the summons. Her fears proved groundless. 
lt was only a female peddler with the various 
idjuncts of a lady’s toilet for sale, and pretty little 
Mrs. Farnham’s brow gathered itself into unwonted 
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wrinkles, between her desire to be courteous and her 
anxiety to be rid of her untimely visitor. 

The young wife was a bride of only a few months, 
and with commendable zeal, she had deferred em- 
ploying a domestic until she should herself have 
become familiar with the details of housekeeping, 
especially in the culinary department. So there was 
no one to whom she could commit the care of her 
cake during her temporary absence. It did seem as 
though the peddler would never exhaust the long 
list of wares, or be discouraged at Mrs. Farnham’s 
repeated refusals each time growing more emphatic. 
Suddenly it occurred to the latter that she had neg- 
lected to close the draft in the stove, and already in 
imagination catching a whiff of burning cake, she 
abruptly terminated the interview by saying with 
some asperity, “I wish for nothing, and you really 
must excuse me. I am in great haste.” 

Then closing the door without waiting to see the 
effect of her summary dismissal, she hurried to the 
kitchen to learn the extent of the damage. One 
glance at the range revealed her mistake concerning 
the draft. She had not left it open, as she had feared, 
and a cautious peep into the oven proved the loaf 
of cake to be as yet intact, and rising beautifully. 
With a sigh of relief and congratulating herself on 
her “narrow escape,” she was about to don her apron 
again, when a second ring at the bell proved her self- 
gratulation to be somewhat premature. She had 
avoided Scylla only to fall into Charybdis, for this 
time it was, indeed, the dreaded Miss Blodgett, and 
Mrs. Farnham’s heart sank within her, as she read the 
inevitable signs that the lady had come bristling with 
excitement, and “with all her war paint on.” She 
resolved, however, to keep her eye studiously on the 
clock, and say, “ cake” to herself every few minutes 
and to excuse herself at the necessary time to remove 
it from the oven. In this way she hoped to avoid 
the dreaded catastrophe. But the youthful house- 
keeper had reckoned without her host. 

Miss Blodgett was a tall, gaunt, maiden lady of 
uncertain age, but of very pronounced personal char- 
acteristics, prominent among which was a profound 
love of gossip. Her ear was ever open to catch the 
first droppings of Dame Rumor’s sensational fabrica- 
tions, and what “they say” was rolled as a sweet 
morsel under her tongue, growing in volume and 
intensity with each successive revolution. She was 
very rich and her wealth was the magic key that un- 
locked for her the coveted realm of society, that else 
would have barred her out unhesitatingly, for every 
one who knew her failing, feared her and would have 
shunned her had they dared. 

She lived but a short distance from Mrs. Farnham, 
and had been first in the neighborhood to call upon 
her, following it up with such patronizing persistency 
after the young wife’s first return call, that the latter 
could not rid herself of the impression that the elder 
lady came for the sole purpose of prying into her 
domestic affairs with a view to disseminating the 
same broadcast, as she went to and fro in the earth 
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and walked up and down in it like the ancient dis- 
turber of Job’s domestic peace. Still she must be 
not only endured but treated with deference, for was 
she not the great lady of the town, and of the church 
where Mrs. Farnham worshiped ? 

This particular morning—she a/ways came in the 
morning which strengthened Mrs. Farnham’s sus- 
picion of her—she was evidently laboring under sup- 
pressed excitement. Her first words were innocent 
enough however. 

“A beautiful morning is it not, my dear Mrs. 
Farnham!” she exclaimed, as she was ushered into 
the dainty little reception room. ‘It is a trifle too 
hot for real comfort, however, though your parlor is 
so deliciously cool it tempts one to brave the heat, 
I tell all my friends what a marvel of a housekeeper 
you are for one so young, and I am sure they would 
heartily concur in my judgment were they favored as 
I am with the evfree”’ (she pronounced the word 
exactly as it is spelled), “into your beautiful home.” 

And purring with satisfaction at her own clever- 
ness, she seated herself on the cosy téte-a-téte, and 
somewhat startled her gentle hostess by demanding 
suddenly in a sort of stage whisper, “‘ My dear, /ave 
you heard the news ?”’ 

Mrs. Farnham had not, and said so audibly, but 
inaudibly she was saying, “cake, cake,” and her 
eyes were toward the clock—furtively. 

“No! Is it possible? Well, then I must tell you, 
but first let me ask, did I not see a tall, pale young 
woman dressed in black leaving your house a few 
moments since ?”’ 

As a matter of fact, Miss Blodgett had seen the 
peddler from her own window go up the steps to 
Mrs. Farnham’s residence, and had hurried on her 
things with the express purpose of intercepting her if 
possible, but had been too late. 

Of course Mrs. Farnham knew nothing of this and 
replied to her interrogation, “ There was such a per- 
son at my door with wares of some kind to sell.” 

“My dear Mrs. Farnham, you surely did not pur- 
chase anything of her!” exclaimed Miss Blodgett, in 
a well-affected tone of horror. 

“And pray why should I not?” was the younger 
lady’s reply with just a touch of asperity. She did 
not relish being so closely driven to the wall. More- 
over, it was almost if not quite time to look at her 
cake, and she did wish her unwelcome visitor would 
take her leave 

“ My dear,” returned Miss Blodgett, in a low, im- 
pressive tone and with a solemn shake of the head, 
“she is a most brazen faced impostor, and you have 
had a very narrow escape. Do you remember that 
Miss Farwell who sits quite near you in church, 
and is employed as a saleswoman in McLane and 
Bertram’s dry goods emporium ?”’ 

Mrs. Farnham began to grow interested. She did 
remember the pale, tired-looking girl whose careworn 
face had so often excited her pity both in church, 
and at the emporium where she had traded. 

“And now I think of it,” she continued with 


deepening interest, as a sudden wave of recollec- 
tion swept over her, “I do believe that was the very 
person who was at my door this morning.” 

“The very same,” interrupted Miss Blodgett with 
grim emphasis, “and that is why I am here to warn 
you against her. She has been discharged from her 
position because of dishonesty, they say, and I think 
it is putting a premium on vice to encourage such 
persons in any of their undertakings when we know 
what they are. They should be ostracized com- 
pletely ostracized by all respectable people.” And 
Miss Blodgett brought her lips together with a vicious 
snap, as though she would like then and there to 
execute summary vengeance on the unfortunate 
victim of her indignation. 

“| thought her countenance somewhat familiar this 
morning, though I could not then recall where I had 
seen her,” replied Mrs. Farnham, “but [ do not 
think she looked at all like the character you de- 
scribe,” she added thoughtfully. 

“QO, she is innocent enough looking—that kind 
always are,” returned Miss Blodgett with biting 
sarcasm, “but just let me tell you what I know about 
this particular case.”’ 

And forthwith she launched into a tirade of abuse 
of the unfortunate girl and warning of her supposed 
danger to society. Most of her story was wholly 
without foundation, but believing it herself and wish 
ing to impress her earnest listener, she talked on 
and on. 

Suddenly she paused and with a premonitory snift, 
she said hesitatingly, “I don’t know, my dear,” 
sniff, sniff, “but it seems to me,” sniff, sniff, “as 
though I smell something burning.” 

Instantly without a word of apology, Mrs. Karn 
ham darted into the kitchen and snatched from the 
oven her precious loaf of cake. Alas, and alas! 
Though not perhaps utterly ruined, it was so charred 
and unsightly it never would do to carry to the 
church picnic which had been its intended destina- 
tion. Restraining with a mighty effort all outward 
sign of her inward wrath, she returned to her visitor 
who had risen to take her departure. The latter was 
profuse in her wheedling apology. 

“| am so sorry, my dear young lady! | really ought 
not to have stayed so long, but when [| get in your 
delightful company I[ take no note of the swift flight 
of time. Somehow I feel a sort of care over you, you 
are so youthful and unsophisticated, and I really felt 
it a duty to warn you against that bold irhpostor. 
But I hope nothing is spoiled.” 

* QO, no, indeed! Nothing but what can be re 
paired,” was the calm reply, with the least touch 
of hauteur. 

“So glad,” murmured Miss Blodgett, purring 
softly as she took her final leave. 

No sooner had the door closed on her retreating 
form than poor Mrs. Farnham’s overcharged feelings 
found relief in a flood of tears. Then growing 
calmer she went into her kitchen to see what could 
be done with the unfortunate loaf of cake. 
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“O, dear,” she sighed, as she went about the task, 
“how like to a burnt loaf of cake is a smirched 
reputation! I don’t believe half she said about that 
poor, unfortunate young woman, and I am more than 
sorry I didn’t ‘encourage’ her by buying out a large 
part of her wares. So much for your sage philosophy, 
Miss Blodgett! But whether the story be true or 
not it is certainly a fact that a singed character, one 
scorched by the fires of sin or ill-doing, is as hard to 
restore as a burnt loaf. You may scrape the charred 
lyes and shave off with utmost care the topmost 
layers, it still presents a discolored and unwholesome 
ppearance. And even if later on, you partially 

‘tore its original beauty by a white frosting, here 
nd there a slight speck on the otherwise spotless 
purity tells the story of imperfection hidden from 

ght. I wonder how it will taste, now I have suc 
ceeded in making it look fairly well,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, having gone through all the above proc 
esses, as she described them. To satisfy her curi 
osity she broke off a piece. 

‘ Bitter! bitter clear way through!” she cried out 

| her disappointment, “it is fit only for the refuse 

il, and for those who, like the swine, fatten them- 
selves on garbage.” 

And if, as she uttered the last remark, her thoughts 

imost involuntarily reverted to the tall, gossiping 
spinster, who can blame her? 


—Sarah L. Tenney. 


ginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BLOSSOM TIME. 


Daisies in the meadow, 
Daisies on the hill, 

Violets in the shadow, 
Lilies by the rill, 

Round the open doorway 
See the roses climb, 

It’s a world of beauty, 
Now ’tis blossom time. 


By the open gateway, 
Stately phloxes stand, 
Nods the lovely poppy, 
Close on either hand, 
Apple blooms are dainty 
On the wayside bough, 
It’s a world of beauty— 
Blossom time is now. 


Many a lovely tulip, 
Bows its graceful head, 
To the passing breezes 
From each garden bed; 
Buttercups are waking 
In the pastures green; 
All the world is beauty 
Waiting to be seen. 


Dandelions are golden, 
Starring all the way, 

Round their lovely blossoms 
Butterflies at play; 

Anemone and strawberry flower 
’*Mid the grasses grow ; 

All the world is beauty, 
If we could keep it so. 


J.B M. Wright. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE RECREATION CLUB 
And the Many Things they Accomplished. 


HAVE decided,” said Mrs. Ferdinand French, 
“that while you are off on your little business 
trip I will go and spend a few days with my 
sister Sarah. It is ever so long since I have 

seen her, and my conscience has been troubling me 
because of my neglect.” “ But, my dear,” objected 
her husband, “it will be very disagreeable in the 
country at this time of the year.” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. French, with the airof a 
martyr. “All the more reason why I should go. 
Poor Sarah must be dreadfully lonesome, and I think 
it is my duty to try and enliven her solitude. I am 
so thankful 7 did not marry a farmer.” 

It was in consequence of this decision that Mrs. 
John Ames sat in her sleigh one afternoon, waiting 
for the train which was bringing her sister to her. 

‘I don’t know when I’ve had a sleigh ride before,” 
said Mrs. Ferdinand, after the greetings were over 
and they were skimming swiftly along between snow 
burdened stone walls. ‘ This is surely better than 
trolly cars.” 

She did not feel so much like a martyr now, and 
the face of her sister did not show-signs of the hor- 
rors of solitude. 

“Really, my dear,” said Mrs. Ferdinand the 
second day of her visit, “ you don’t seem after all to 
be leading such a miserable existence. I’ve been 
picturing you as solitary and despondent, losing 
interest in everything and degenerating into a mere 
housework machine. But I’m sure you have a lovely 
home. You have to work pretty hard, but John is 
good to you, and the two children are as nice as can 
be. You are as much interested as ever in things 
that are going on in the world, and—well, I don’t see 
how you do it in this quiet neighborhood.” 

“It is partly owing to the Recreation Club,” said 
her sister. 

* And what is the Recreation Club?” asked Mrs. 
Ferdinand. 

“Tt is along story,” said Mrs. John, putting down 
her work and leaning back comfortably in her chair. 
“It began with three of us, a year and a half ago. 
We thought up the scheme together and planned 
everything all out. It was to be a club of the women 
in the neighborhood. Each one must agree to take 
an hour for recreation of some kind every day, and 
each time she failed to do so she must pay a fine of 
ten cents. The club was to meet every other week 
at the houses of the different members. At the meet- 
ings, every member must give a verbal account of 
what she had done for recreation, and members who 
could not attend must send written reports. There 
was to be a president, secretary and treasurer, and 
the secretary must keep a record of the meetings and 
the things the members did. At each meeting it 
should be decided by ballot which member had given 
the best and most interesting account of herself. At 
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the end of the year the one who had the most ‘ good 
marks’ should be awarded a prize selected by a 
committee, and paid for with the money in the 
treasury. As there are no dues, the only money that 
comes in is from the fines, and I am afraid the next 
present won’t be much, for the treasurer was telling 
me with great glee the other day, that for this half 
year there has not been a single fine. Consequently 
the treasury is empty, and we are much elated over 
that fact,” and Mrs, John laughed. 

“Well, how has it worked?” asked Mrs. Ferdinand, 
with much interest. 

“ After we three had planned everything, the next 
step was to get the neighbors interested. Such a 
time as we had! The hours we spent talking, and 
the arguments we used! For a week or two we used 
to go out every day and interest prospective members, 
and every afternoon we would come home tired and 
discouraged. At last the club had its first meeting 
and six joined. Since then the membership has 
increased till now nearly every woman about here 
belongs, and several come from two and three miles 
away. Two have resigned and two have moved 
away, but the club is larger now than it has ever 
been before.” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Ferdinand, as Mrs. John 
paused. 

“Of course we had our discouragements and set 
backs, but I’ll only tell you the bright side now. It 
has been a great thing for this neighborhood. At 
first our only thought was that it would give the tired 
women a little rest and change, and that the meet- 
ings would make us more sociable and friendly. But 
it has done much more than that, more than we ever 
dreamed of when we began. It has brought us nearer 
together and widened our sympathies, and it has 
brought out our powers wonderfully. I wish you 
could attend one of our meetings, they are so in- 
teresting. The odd things and the variety of things 
that are done for recreation! You'd be surprised. 
I have the use of the horse, you know, and one day 
e ery week I drive to the village. I take one of the 
neighbors with me to help, and we get books from 
the public library for every member who wants one. 
It is quite a piece of work, but I think it is worth all 
the trouble.” 

“What do they read mostly?” asked Mrs. Ferd- 
inand. 

“Almost everything, and they study, too, chem- 
istry, astronomy, geology, and one woman has even 
taken up law. One member says she never had time 
to do her duty by her neighbors, and she spends an 
hour every week with an invalid friend. Another 
writes letters to her relatives and friends who live at 
a distance, another spends her recreation hours, or 
some of them, in walking, as she did not get out- 
door exercise enough. Some take to fancywork, 
some to music, some to art, and others to literature. 
One member we are quite proud of, has found out 
she can write, and she contributes prose and verse to 
the county paper. One mother is studying kinder- 


garten methods against the time when her baby gets 
old enough to be taught.” 

“ Does each one make a specialty of one thing?” 

“Oh, no! The more variety the better, we think 
You understand all these various occupations ar 
things they love to do. They may not seem like pla 
to all of us, but they are really recreation to the onc 
who do them. In summer we take up other things 
botany, ernithology, and flower gardens. 

“As an example of how the club has develope: 
some of us, I’ll tell you about a girl member. Fo: 
the first two or three months she did nothing in he: 
recreation hour but read trashy novels. She hear 
the interesting things the others were doing, an: 
gradually she has changed, and even her taste i 
fiction has improved. This last summer she mad 
up the best herbarium in the club, raised flowers {: 
the city missions and read a volume of Emerso: 
Next, she is going to take a Chautauqua course. 

“We have some fairly good musicians and th 
sketching of some of our artistic members is nm 
half bad. Yes, the club is a great thing, and it i 
really wonderful, we all agree, that one can a 
complish so much in an hour each day. John has 
great opinion of us, though he has to laugh and pok: 
fun, and call us the ‘ Hobby Club.’” 

—Susan Brown Robbin 
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AS ON WE Go. 


Proud and lowly, saints and sinners, 

Old as well as new beginners, 

A worldly-wise church-going people 

In pew and pulpit, aisle and steeple, 
Following modern walks and ways 

Of fun and folly, goodness, grace, 

Both rich and poor, both high and humble 
Over one another stumble. 


Shall we, then, fold close about us 

Our robes, of “ cannot do without us?” 
In readiness to loud proclaim 

That some one else must bear all blame? 
Shall we refuse to let our light shine 

On paths of way-worn earthly night time, 
When travel heavy-laden souls 

Bartering Heaven for local tolls? 


Feeding from dishes rich and golden, 
Mayhap of honest old-time olden, 

And finding only grains of wheat 

While in search of “ Something good to eat.” 
When Eden's serpent plucked the apple 

A Power was given to man to grapple 
Successfully with sin and sorrow, 

In time to-day—too late to-morrow. 


And so we pray, and preach, and listen 
Where smiles and teardrops glow and glisten, 
While living, loving, learning hate, 
One with another, and call it Fate, 
Pleasing, freezing, teasing one another, 
Even to father, mother, sister, brother, 
Thus ’mid blessings, sin and woe 
We living die, “ As on We Go.” 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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BEFORE JUNE COMES. 
A breath from summertime makes soft the air, 
A glow of summer warmth makes sweet the scene, 
And summer thoughts quicken the warm heart, where 
Sweet hope is blooming and dear love is green. 


In full orchestral chorus, in the trees 

The mated birds set happy house-gods up; 
As busy workers as the droning bees, 

To which young flowers hold hospitable cup. 


The hang-bird sets his swing out on a twig 

That looks too frail for such a precious freight; 
But love divines where logic long must dig, 

And so in safety sways the wondrous weight. 


‘The year is vernal, verdant grows the grass — 
A carpet spread for man, food set for beast : 

To liberate streams, more bright than burnished brass, 
Mirror the sky that smiles free for the least. 


“ The least of these!” how happy is their height! 
Since God has made them surely they are great! 
What can control the being of a mite? 
Against it all man’s mind is not a mate. 


— Lily Jacobs. 


rigimal in Goop HOUSEKE EPING. 
THE GOLDEN QUALITY OF SELF-RESTRAINT. 
An Invaluable Possession. 
HE duties of parents are many 
f/ and arduous, and it is not 
strange that some of these obli- 
gations do not receive their 
proper share of attention. The 
unfortunate part of it is, how- 
ever, that in many cases it 
seems as if the most essential 
features in a child’s education 
are often neglected at the ex- 
pense of those of less impor- 
tance. The present tendency 
he times is so largely in the direction of intel- 
tual development, while the physical receive a 
considerable share of attention, that the moral and 
iritual are rather crowded out. But if the child’s 
st welfare is to be truly considered, this error would 
t be made. The measure of a man’s success and 
happiness does not depend upon what he knows, but 
pon what he is. Mere book knowledge will not 
develop character, and that is the one work above all 
others worth doing. The tyranny of the schools is a 
factor with which one has to deal, and it has more to 
do than the casual observer realizes with an unpleas- 
ant side of home life. The children are kept on such 
ervous strain, and are so driven and harassed by 
‘heir lessons, that they are often irritable and fretful 
to a degree, in their home relations. Now there is 
nothing of more importance in the education of chil- 
dren, than the inculcation of self-control. With the 
exception of intemperance, there is perhaps no vice 
which does so much to make unhappy homes, as ill- 
temper, and it is appalling to see our young people 
coming up all about us with little or no training to 
overcome this fruitful source of unhappiness. 
Many a mother says, half with pride, and only half 
with dismay, “ My child has such a violent temper,” 


as, one would say he has such and suck features, as 
though it were a characteristic which distinguished 
him for good or ill, but which was his, and was not 
to be escaped or avoided. 

That mother, if she knows her duty truly, has a 
work before her, which should occupy her fullest at- 
tention, and to bear upon which she should bring her 
wisest counsel, her firmest discipline, her best ex- 
ample, and her most fervent prayers. 

To make that child’s life a blessing to himself and 
others, it is absolutely essential that he should be 
taught to control the demon of ill-temper, and the 
work cannot be begun too early. His fault should 
never be condoned in his hearing after the usual 
apologetic manner. He must be taught to see the 
heinousness of it, and the terrible after results. The 
younger this is impressed upon his mind the better 
for him. If he hears his mother say complacently, 
“Oh, John has the same quick temper as his father,” 
the child naturally thinks it of no great consequence, 
and some children even take pride in such a charac- 
teristic, as being indicative of life and spirit. Make 
him feel thoroughly ashamed of every exhibition of 
the sort. Do not give him a chance to think for a 
moment that it is manly, but impress into every fibre 
of his being that there is nothing more cowardly and 
weak than the inability to control oneself. The 
Bible proverb, ‘“‘ He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city” is helpful always, perhaps 
more especially to boys, as appealing to their martial 
instincts, but I have known it to be of inestimable 
value to girls as well. I have a friend, who, when 


a child, was possessed of an unusually irritable and 


fretful temper. Partly through her mother’s inculca- 
tion, and partly from a naturally acute observation, 
she began as a tiny child to feel that her bursts of 
temper were a disgrace to her, and she worked with 
all the strength of her determined little will to over- 
come her enemy. It was many years before any ap- 
preciable improvement was seen. Indeed her family 
did not guess she was making any such effort, so in- 
calculably small were the results. But she never 
gave up, and she has told me since that a terrible 
warning to her were some ill-tempered relatives, who 
made their families wretched. She said the horror 
of growing to be old, and continuing to be disagree- 
able, pursued her like a nightmare, and spurred her 
on to fresh endeavor. A potent factor in her case 
was an impelling desire to be liked. In all natures 
this would not be an equally strong force, but the 
majority of people are glad to be popular, and I do 
not consider this an unworthy motive to place before 
a child’s mind. My young friend, after a long and 
weary struggle, at last accomplished her heart’s de- 
sire, and now is generally considered by her friends 
as a person of extraordinary amiability. What this 
girl did is no more than any one can who brings to 
his purpose the same earnestness, determination and 
prayerful consecration. 

The peace and happiness of a whole family can be 
destroyed by any one member who gives vent to his 
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disagreeable feelings. I know many families, whose 
home circle is unbroken, who have ample means to 
provide every comfort and luxury, and who have 
nothing to, prevent harmony and happiness except 
some one ill-natured member, who makes life a thing 
to be dreaded when in his society. It is a cruel in- 
justice to the other inmates of the home that this 
should be so, and surely if the parent’s discipline in 
early years could have prevented such deplorable 
consequences, they must bitterly regret their negli- 
gence. ‘To be sure there are whole families who can- 
not make or carry out the simplest plan without a 
wrangle. Possibly when all are of this temper of 
mind the constant bickering is not annoying to them, 
but in the case of a peace-loving family it is unfortu- 
nate that one malcontent can destroy the happiness 
of the whole. It is not true that a person cannot 
control his temper, for these very people who are 
such firebrands in their homes are not infrequently 
amiable enough in their outside relations. In short, 
where they dare to be disagreeable they will be, and 
it should be forcibly impressed upon them that the 
home is not a place in which they can have this 
privilege. 

Mothers often think that their own example of 
gentleness and sweetness must serve its purpose, and 
certainly example is more than precept, but in deal- 
ing with arrogant, overbearing nature, a certain 
jealousy of one’s own rights has to be carefully main- 
tained. There are too many who will take an ell if 
you give them an inch. 

A lady whose grandchildren were rude and ill- 
mannered in their bearing to her, said to me plain- 
tively, “ I cannot understand it, for I am always gentle 
with them.” Therein lay the trouble. She con- 
stantly yielded her rights instead of asserting them. 
She did injustice to the dignity of her position, and 
as she did not exact respect she did not receive it. 
You may argue that this ought not to be so, and you 
are right, but we must face things as they are, not as 
they ought to be. 

One need not be correspondingly disagreeable in 
a conflict with an ill-tempered person, but one must 
be firm, and show him plainly that he will not be per- 
mitted to give vent to his passion. A person soon 
learns where he can act out his nature, and takes ad- 
vantage accordingly. 

I used to think it a curious phenomenon that so 
many particularly amiable people happened to be 
united in marriage to those proportionately bad tem- 
pered, but I have ceased to think it a chance circum- 
stance. It is a result rather. The disagreeable part- 
ner indulges himself more and more freely as his 
meek companion accepts instead of resents his ill 
treatment. Sometimes it is the man, sometimes the 
wife, but in either case, it isa duty one owes to oneself, 
to one’s “other half,” to the family and friends, 
and even to society at large, to use every effort to 
make oneself properly respected, and the home a har- 
monious and happy one. This is not the time to 
begin, however, though it is always better late than 


never. The time to begin is when these boys and 
girls destined to become men and women, are in 
their infancy, and not an hour should be lost, nor 
one’s energy relaxed for a moment in this struggle. 
As I have said, the schools are our enemy in this 
work. Many atime when a child is exasperating be- 
yond words, the mother says indulgently, “ Poor 
Bertie’s studies are so difficult that he is completely 
worn out and his nerves all unstrung. I haven’t the 
heart to correct him.” All true, but what will it be 
worth in later life if he can bound every country on 
the globe, and give all the dates of ancient and mod- 
ern history, if he cannot control his temper, and is 
unable to get through one day happily, or let those 
about him. 

The age is indeed material. Much of this devotion 
to study is countenanced because its results are sup- 
posed to have acommercial value. But if one works 
from no higher motive, it is wise policy to train chil 
dren to habits of self-control. It will help them in 
their business relations as well as in domestic life. 
Many a man has made decisions vastly to his disad- 
vantage in moments of uncontrolled anger. He may 
have discharged valued employes, offended faithful! 
friends, broken with useful business acquaintances. 
Oh, the commercial value of self-control is not to be 
despised, and it may some day be worth far more to 
your children than the most liberal supply of educa 
tion in the shape of book knowledge. 

“As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” Re- 
member this when you smile at childish bursts of 
petulance. I have not even touched upon the trage 
dies which not infrequently result from an ungov- 
erned temper. Only last summer the daily paper 
related the killing of a man by his friend in a fit of 
rage induced by a quarrel at cards. Many moralists 
would use this example to show the evil of card play 
ing, and it would certainly serve as a strong argu 
ment, but the game was merely an incident in the 
case. Some other cause might have produced the 
same result. The terrible consequences were due to 
this lack of control of which we have been speaking 
In fact its importance is beyond any adequate com 
prehension in every relation and circumstance of life. 
To make the lives of your children happy and useful, 
and a blessing to all about them, you can equip them 
no better than in the inculcation of this most valuable 
of possessions, self-control. 

—JSoscphine Martin Sanford: 
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WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 
Tears are the strength of women.—Charles de Saint 
Evremond. 


A woman’s thought runs before her actions —William 
Shakespeare. 


Women like brave men exceedingly, but audacious men 
still more.—Charles le Mesle. 

Half the sorrows of women would be averted if they 
could repress the speech they know to be useless—nay, the 
speech they have resolved not to utter.—George Eliot. 
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A LOVED ONE GONE. 


A loved one’s gone from home away, 
Gone to that country far. 

The place is gloomy that was gay, 
And sad its inmates are. 


Reminders of the absent one— 

- The hat upon the wall, 

The vacant chair, the task half done 
When came his Maker’s call. 


The books well thumbed, dog-eared, and old, 
That to his heart were dear; 

The shoes now covered o’er with mold 
Say plain as words, “ Not here.” 


The house, with all that it contains, 
With silent eloquence, 

From morn till eve in gloom complains : 
“ Our glory is gone hence.” 


And who shall comfort our sad hearts 
Amid these scenes of woe, 

When each familiar object starts 
Out tears afresh to flow? 


God gives us solace in His tome: 
Our loved ones come no more; 

But we shall meet them safe at home, 
On the eternal shore. 


—A. S. Brendle. 
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CURRANTS AND RASPBERRIES, 


With “ Directions for Use.” 


LL small fruits—and more es- 
pecially berries—should be 
picked early in the morning 
of the day they are to be used. 
For those who grow their 
own berries this is an easy 
matter, but for those of that 
great majority who depend 


grocery for their daily sup- 
plies of fruit, the best course 
to pursue is to have the ber- 
ries brought to their own re- 
frigerators, or cool cellars as early as possible. Never 
wash the berries until just before using them, other- 
wise they will become soggy from the moisture which 
remains upon them, Pick out all the imperfect or 
specked berries before washing the others. Put 
about a pint of sound, ripe berries at a time in a 
colander and immerse in icy cold water for a few 
moments, then raise at once from the water, shaking 
them gently on to a clean towel to absorb the moist- 
ure. So treated they will be fresh, cool and clean. 
lor breakfast, few dishes of fruit are finer or more 
healthful than ripe, red raspberries mixed with one- 
third the quantity of currants, and sugar to taste, 
the currants supplying that element of tartness which 
is especially gratifying to the system. 

Currant Jelly.—No. 1. 

To every pint of red currant juice allow three-quarters 
ot a pound of fine sugar—loaf sugar is best for the pur- 
pose. Stir continually while it is boiling, using a silver or 
wooden spoon, or the color of the jelly will be spoiled. 


upon the market and green - 


Remove all scum as soon as it rises. When it has boiled 
about twenty-five minutes try a small quantity on a cold 
plate; if it becomes firm in a short time it is quite done. 
Pour into glasses and cover with paraffine or oiled paper, 
and over this tie tissue paper wet with white of an egg. 
Currant Jelly.—No. 2. 

Put into a large preserving kettle six pounds of ripe red 
currants—the large cherry currants are the best on ac- 
count of their juiciness and rich flavor—and half a cupful 
of cold water. Boil until all the juice is extracted. Turn 
into a jelly bag and steam well. Then measure the warm 
juice, and to each pint allow a pint of sugar which has 
previously been made very hot in the oven. Boil briskly 
for exactly seven minutes without stirring; then pour into 
glasses, and when quite cold and very firm cover with 
oiled paper, then with tissue paper dipped in the white of 
eggs This is a most excellent recipe, and to those house- 
keepers who have often had currant jelly that wouldn’t 
“jell,” I would say that the results obtained from this 
method of boiling the fruit will amply compensate for the 
extra trouble. 

Raspberry and Currant Jam. 

To five pounds of red raspberries—not too ripe, how- 
ever—add five pounds of white sugar. Mash the berries 
and sugar well in a preserving kettle and stir in a quart of 
red currant juice. Boil gently until a little jellies upon a 
cold plate; then put into small jars or jelly pots. Cover 
with brandied paper, and set away in a cool, dark and 
dry place. 

Currant Water Ice. 

One quart of currant juice, two pounds of sugar, one 
quart of water. Freeze in any freezer, as it does not re- 
quire to be beaten and turned like ice cream. When 
partly frozen stir in the whites of three eggs, beaten very 
stiff. The ruby mass thus obtained is the most decorative 
of all ices, and when served in a block or pyramid form is 
enhanced by a border of fresh currant leaves about 
its base. 

Frosted Currants. 

Mix four tablespoonfuls of water with the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs. Select very fine bunches of currants, 
and dip them, a bunch at a time, into the beaten egg; let 
them drain for a few minutes, then roll them in finely 
powdered sugar. Lay them to dry on paper and the sugar 
will crystallize round each currant, giving them the ap- 
pearance of being frosted. When served on a glass dish 
with a border of fresh green currant leaves, the effect is 
exceedingly pretty. 

Raspberry Shortcake.—No. 1. 

To three cupfuls of flour add two spoonfuls of baking 
powder. Sift twice, then rub into the flour a piece of but- 
ter the size of a small egg. When well mixed stir in 
enough milk to make a soft dough. Bake in jelly tins, 
half filling each pan, and having a very hot oven. When 
the crust is a delicate brown, remove from the pans, and 
with a sharp, heated knife, cut through each cake, splitting 
into halves. Butter each half and spread raspberries— 
which have been sugared an hour earlier—between the 
layers. Serve warm with cream. 

Raspberry Shortcake.—No. 2. 

Four eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one cupful 
of boiling water. This quantity will fill four jelly cake 
tins with fine, light sponge cake. Spread the berries in 
two thicknesses over each cake, and cover with whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla. 
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Raspberry Meringue Pie. 

Line a pie plate with a good crust, or puff paste if pre- 
ferred. Puncture with a fork in several places, as it will 
lie flatin baking. When baked a delicate brown set in 
cool place until wanted. These crusts or “shells” may 
be baked two or three ata time, and will keep several 
days. When a meringue is wanted for tea, fill one of the 
shells with fresh, sugared raspberries, beat the whites of 
three eggs to a stiff froth and spread thickly over the ber- 
ries. Put into a moderately hot oven for four minutes, 
when the meringue will be set and of a deep yellow-brown 
color. Serve cold. 

Raspberry Dumplings. . 

Add to two cupfuls of sour milk one teaspoonful of 
soda—the latter dissolved in a little hot water—half a 
cupful of lard and flour enough to make a dough some- 
what stiffer than for biscuit. Roll out and cut with bis- 
cuit cutter or large teacup, placing a large spoonful of well 
sugared berries upon each round. Turn into “half- 
moons” with the edges firmly pinched together. Arrange 
on flat pan or baking sheet and bake alight brown. To 
be eaten hot or cold with cream or hard sauce. A good 
baking powder crust may be substituted for the above for 
the dumplings. 

Raspberry Tapioca. 

Soak two cupfuls of pearl tapioca ina quart of cold 
water for three hours. Then add half a cupful of boiling 
water and simmer until quite clear, Sweeten to taste, 
and when cool stir in a pint of raspberries and three table- 
spoonfuls of red currant juice. Set dish on ice until ready 
touse With whipped cream this is especially fine served 
with small cakes for luncheon or tea. 

Raspberry Jelly. 

A fine raspberry jelly may be made by taking half the 
quantity of raspberry and half of currant juice, then pro- 
ceeding as for currant jelly, No. 1. 

Canned Raspberries. 

Pick out all imperfect berries and put as many as your 
preserving kettle will hold at once into a large bow!. To 
each pound of fruit add three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
and let stand two or three hours—until the juice is drawn 
out. Pour it into the kettle and let it just come to a boil, 
remove the scum and put in the berries very carefully. 
As soon as they come thoroughly to a boil put them in 
warm jars, and seal while boiling hot. A handful of cur- 
rants can be added to each quart of berries in the above, 
as raspberries, when canned, are rather insipid in flavor, 
and currants are an improvement. 

Raspberry Vinegar. 

To four quarts of red raspberries put enough vinegar to 
cover, and let them stand twenty-four hours; scald and 
steam it. Add a pound of sugar to one pint of juice; boil 
twenty minutes, then bottle it. It will keep for years, 
Use a large spoonful to a glass of water. 

Raspberry Sirup. 

Take only finest berries, crush them in a piece of cheese 
cloth and press the juice from them. To each pint of it 
put a pint of simple sugar and water sirup, and boil gently 
for one hour. Let it become cold, then bottle and seal it. 
When served reduce with two-thirds water. 

Raspberry Ice Cream. 

Sprinkle berries with sugar and rub through a sieve. 
To a pint of juice add half a pint of cream. Freeze, and 
when still quite soft stir in lightly a handful of whole 


raspberries, sweetened. 
—Martha B. Tausig. 
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WHAT SOMETIMES HAPPENS. 
Sitting down in a chair that isn’t there 
Ofttimes has resultance frightful, 
Escapes occurring by “hair of head” scare, 
And never at all delightful, 
A seat on the floor with a chill and a chatter 
Of temper in a hurry and flurry, 
Asking the nerves “ Why, what is the matter,” 
But until we find out, “ Don’t Worry.” 
Stepping down on a stair, that isn’t there, 
Which oceans of time we have mounted, 
And where once and again, single and pair, 
Have been marked, and measured and counted, 
Standing up bravely, pluckily and bold, 
Under treetops gracefully swaying, 
When being driven rapidly out in the cold, 
Isn’t the funniest kind of playing. 
Stubbing a toe in the ways that we go, 
In the rush and hurry of travel, 
Is likely to break a commandment or two, 
And temper its secrets unravel, 
But the chair not there, and the stair not there, 
And the stumbling block found in the way, 
May all be avoided if only with care 
We look well ahead while we may. 
These sitting and stumbling episodes 
Along life’s paths we are treading 
Of work-day ways and home abodes, 
Are quite apt to make “hard sledding,” 
But when the nature of a trip or fall 
That comes silently alone in spirit, 
In place of fleshy wounds, the gall 
Makes it very “ hard work to bear it.” 
—Clark W. Bryan 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHIPPED CREAM AND ICED DESSERTS. 
With a Half Dozen of Recipes. 


S an adjunct to dainty desserts, 
whipped cream is a valuable 
auxiliary, and besides being 
much more delicious when so 
served, it is also more eco 
nomical, requiring less than 
half the amount, as the cream 
more than doubles its bulk 
when whipped. Another ad 
vantage—an important one, 
too, in the eyes of the woman 
who is her own housekeeper 
and chef as well—is, that it 

may be prepared several hours before using, if it is 

only kept in a cold place until needed. A few spoon 
fuls of whipped cream adds much to the appearance 
and flavor of a pitcher of chocolate, and when served 
either with fruit or as a filling for pies, makes a ver) 

dainty and palatable dessert. For the latter, line a 

pie plate with rich puff pastry, bake, and when per 

fectly cold add the whipped cream, custard fashion. 

Cream to whip nicely, should be perfectly sweet 
else the beating will develop tiny particles of butter 
and it should be neither too rich nor too thin. 

Medium good cream that has been allowed to stand 
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for twenty-four hours is best, and it should be 
thoroughly chilled before beating. 

An eggbeater is best for whipping it. Place the 
cream in an ordinary quart tin cup, or in some 
narrow, deep dish, having the cup or dish very cold 
before putting in the cream. Place the eggbeater in 
ihe cream, and turn the crank slowly and gradually, 
is in beating eggs. As the beating continues the 
cream will gradually thicken, and when it is so thick 
that a teaspoon placed in it will stand solidly upright 
without other support the cream is done. This 
usually requires from fifteen to twenty-five minutes 

sometimes longer, when the cream has not been 
(irst thoroughly chilled and kept cold while whipping 

But care must be taken at the last not to beat 

e cream too long, as that would cause it to granu- 
late. If sweetening and flavoring be desired, they 

uld be added when the cream is about half done. 
\\hen done, remove the beater, shake it clean, and 
vith a tablespoon place the whipped cream, by the 

sonful, in a pretty serving dish. If, at the bottom 
the dish, there is any thin cream that has not 
pped, do not place it with the rest, as that would 
ve to thin the whole. Set the cream in a cold 
ce until wanted. 

lees, frozen custards and ice cream, make de- 
cious desserts during the summer months, besides 

ng a refinement to any menu quite out of propor- 

» to their cost and the labor involved in their prep- 
aration, ‘Though regarded by many housekeepers 
as “fussy,” yet such desserts may be quite easily 
prepared by those who properly understand how to 
freeze the cream, and this may be very readily 
learned, 

(he secret of success lies in the knowledge of how 
to pack the freezer. When properly packed, four 

juarts of cream may be frozen in from nine to 
thirteen minutes, according to the richness of the 
mixture (the less rich it is the quicker it will freeze). 

l'o pack the freezer, use first a layer of ice several 
inches thick and next a layer of salt, same thickness ; 
then another layer of ice alternating with an equal 
amount of salt, and so on, until all the ice has been 
used, when finish with a plentiful sprinkle of salt, 
filling in all the cracks and crevices, cover the bucket 
with loosely crumpled paper and let it stand from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. At the end of that time, 
replenish the salt and ice before beginning to turn 
the freezer, and it will be a matter of surprise how 
easily and quickly the cream will freeze. 

Ice Cream. 

One pint of cream, a scant pint of milk, the whites of 
three eggs (beaten very stiff), a small cupful of sugar, and 
favor to taste. Mix and freeze. 

Frozen Peaches. 

Peel and slice two quarts of ripe peaches, cover them 

with one pound of sugar, and let stand for two hours, 


then mash fine, add one quart of cold water and freeze 
Same as ice cream. 


Frozen Custard 

Make a boiled custard of one quart of milk, four eggs, 
one and a half cupfuls of sugar, and one tablespoonful of 
gelatine dissolved in a half cupful of cold milk. Let the 
custard cool, then put it in the freezer, and as soon as it 
begins to freeze add one pint of whipped cream and 
flavoring. 


Lemon Ice Cream. 

Squeeze the juice from a dozen lemons, make the juice 
quite thick with sugar, stir into it, very slowly, three 
quarts of cream, and freeze. For orange ice cream, use 
oranges instead of lemons. 


Strawberry Ice Cream. 

Cover two quarts of strawberries with two cupfuls of 
sugar, mash well together and rub through a sieve. ‘To 
this juice, add one quart of cream and enough sugar to 
make quite sweet. Freeze, and when beginning to set, 
stir in lightly one pint of whipped cream and a handful 
of whole strawberries sweetened. 


Cocoanut Ice Cream. 

One pound of grated cocoanut, one pound of sugar, 
one pint of cream. Stir the cocoanut slowly into the 
cream, boil gently until the flavor of the nut is extracted, 
then pour the cream into a bow! and stir in the sugar. 
When cool, stir in three pints of fresh cream and freeze 
the mixture. 

—Genevieve Hays. 
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HANGING OUT CLOTHES. 


I don’t object to kneading bread, 

And rather like to make a bed; 

To black a stove is my delight, 

It makes the hands so soft and white. 

It is an ecstasy supreme 

To turn the crank and freeze ice cream; 

But if one thing my whole soul loathes, 
- It is to stand and hang out clothes. 


A washing huge is rather nice, 

’Tis such a pleasant exercise ; 

There is a charm about soapsuds, 
Especially around the duds. 

I also have a perfect craze 

For ironing on sultry days; 

But if one thing my whole soul loathes, 
It is to stand and hang out clothes. 


’*Tis glorious sport to take a broom 

And make a raid upon a room, 

Though cobwebs gray I fain would spare, 
They seem so delicate and fair; 

And if I do not love to dust, 

I don’t complain because I must; 

But if one thing my whole soul loathes, 

It is to stand and hang out clothes. 


Though cleaning silver is a grind, 

I don’t particularly mind ; 

And washing windows, scrubbing floors, 
Removing finger marks from doors, 

Dish washing, cooking, mending too, 

Most cheerfully I often do; 

But if one thing my whole soul loathes, 

It is to stand and hang out clothes. 

—Laetitia J. Webster. 
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REFLECTIONS IN A GARDEN. 


“When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil.’ 
—Reginald Heber. 
UDBECKIA, GoLDEN GLow, is starting 
up in its corner of the flower bed with 
as much vigor and promise of plenty and 
to spare as if it were an artichoke or 
golden-rod instead of being one of the 
much-lauded novelties. For a novelty is, one has to 
own, each an individual experiment for the most of 
us, who have but a limited amount of care and pa- 
tience to bestow. But this bearer of sheaves of 
golden, double flowers proves perfectly hardy and 
able to look out for itself if given half a chance. 
Ours was but a small plant, cramped from transit 
through the mail when put out in July, ’96, and has 
received no special care or protection. No wonder 
we were so often asked its name last season, for it 
stood seven feet tall and offered blossoms on every 
side. There was always an abundance for cutting, 
and with white asters or dahlias they combined into 
the most charming of bouquets. In the big blue jar- 
diniere on the veranda they were like a patch of sun- 
shine, and we were glad to find them preserving their 
freshness for several days after being gathered. 
Since the border will evidently be over-crowded if 
we allow all the roots to remain, why not remove 
some to a corner among the vegetables, where we 
may pick every blossom if we wish, knowing we have 
plenty more to light up the garden? 

“QO WONDERFUL CRIMSON RAMBLER! If only I 
had bought you when first offered!” I sighed and 
gazed first at the photograph of blossomed luxuriance 
my friend had to show and then at the rampant rose 
branches measuring the length of the L it was trained 
against. And allin two summers! What care mine 
shall have henceforth. A barrow-load of plant nour- 
ishment from the barnyard shall be dug deep into 
the soil before it is planted. Will the panel of poul- 
try netting I was intending to stretch from the ground 
to the second-story eaves afford support stout enough 
to avail with such impetuosity of growth? I must be 
able to lay it back on the turf when painting seasons 
come around. A screen of green leaves to soften 
the glare of midsummer noonday on a white house is 
what I have always loved, and now, at last, the con- 
venient wire netting makes it possible, even on a 
house where anything nailed to the clapboards is not 
tolerated: And shall I really see three hundred 
blossoms on one rose branch? If my friend’s crim- 
son rambler produced branches fifteen feet long and 
“loads of flowers’’ in a season, why may not mine? 

PLANTS FRESH FROM THE FERNHOUSE Shall certainly 
receive more intelligent treatment at my hands in 
future. “A crimson rambler isa hardy rose. It is 
early spring yet and a little chill, but a hardy rose 
ought not to mind any weather in May,” so I reasoned, 
and without the further reflection that might have 
awakened better judgment on such arguments pro- 
ceeded and at once planted by the front portico the 


rose just come to hand. It was a fairly good speci 
men, a trifle more slender than I expected, but healthy 
and well rooted. Nothing but the neglect to com 
passionately acclimatize the newcomer to the change 
from a city greenhouse to New England’s raw winds 
and tardy sunshine could account for the fit of sulks 
into which that rose sank, though I was suspicious 
that the hand that spaded its bed saved itself labo: 
by sprinkling a commercial fertilizer where cow ma- 
nure should have been used. The planting was cer 
tainly a failure, and had I not resorted to strenuou 

measures about midsummer and boldly plucked it up, 
washed and pruned its roots (there was too little to; 
to tempt the pruning knife) and made the sorrowfu 

thing comfortable in a clean crock with rich soil upon 
and a handful of sand close about its roots there 
would now be no fine, healthy rose in my kitchen 
chamber awaiting an attempt at more favorable con 
ditions this spring. It amuses me to think how little 
value I should set upon the floral knowledge of any 
other gardener who should treat a plant with as little 
consideration as I used toward my rose—so easy is ii 
to condemn the proved mistake, easy as it is to do 
the wrong thing now and then. 

THE CENTAUREAS must be transplanted, and now 
when love of gardening runs in the veins as the fresh 
sap mounts in the trees, it is cause for surprise that 
the matter was put off and finally neglected last fal! 
after the self-sown plants had reached a vigorou: 
size. Almost any treatment short of absolute neglec: 
will answer for centaureas however. A sunny bed 
alongside the vegetables seems to suit it admirably 
and makes a pleasant transition line between fine: 
flowers and the tomato trellises. Perhaps we shal! 
be content with a smaller bed than that of last season, 
though one three by six does not seem over-generous, 
but we used to cut and cut till we were tired and al! 
our friends were supplied, and still the fresh blossom: 
left to go to seed seemed to throw out reproachful 
accusations of neglect. Call them bluets, ragged 
sailors, cornflowers, bluebottles, what you will Cv 
taurea cyanus is certainly worth cultivating, and would 
stand high in a competition when the number of fetch 
ing bouquets for the least labor and expense was 1 
be the criterion. 

—P. 7. Frimrose 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. 
In an enemy, spots are soon seen. 
The finest shoe often hurts the foot. 
Hoist your sail when the wind is fair. 
They that live longest must die at last. 
’Tis a great journey to the world’s end. 
Health is not valued till sickness comes. 
Three may keep counsel, if two be away. 
If you cannot bite, never show your teeth. 
Ignorance is less hateful than conceitedness. 
Where something is found, there look again. 
When a man grows angry, his reason rides out. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Whatever is is Best. 


I know as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 

That under each rank wrong somewhere 
There lies the root of right; 

That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed ; 

But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is is Best. 

I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 

Is somewhere some time punished, 
Though the hour be long delayed. 

I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 

And to grow means often to suffer— 
But Whatever is is Best. 

I know there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 

And I know when my soul speeds onward, 
In its grand eternal quest, 

I shall say, as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is is Best. 


+++ + + 


Darning 


HERE ARE A FEw Suggestions regarding 
Linen. 


the repairing of linen which are worth the 
attention of all who would combine neat- 
ness of appearance with the best possible wear of the 
urticles under consideration: -Do not wait until a 
rent appears, but darn the linen, if possible, as soon 
is it becomes frayed and thin, before the threads 
have broken apart. Use thread about the same size 
1s the thread of the goods, or, if the linen has a coarse 
raised thread, a little finer. Where the linen has 
been torn or has broken apart, fasten under the rent 
i. thin piece of linen cambric—a strong piece of an 
old handkerchief will do. Draw the parts of the tear 
together. Trim off the uneven threads and, with a 
little of the ravelings of the linen, replace them and 
weave the stitches in to keep the edges together for 
about an inch on each side of the rent, sewing them 


through the back of the linen cambric. If this work 
is carefully done, it will be quite difficult to trace the 
tear, providing the linen has been properly washed 
and ironed after it was mended. 
+++ + + 

NEW HOUSE SURGEON (to wife of an injured man he 
was examining )—“ I fear your poor husband is dead.” 

Supposed corpse—“ No, I ain’t.” 

Anxious wife—“ Hush, John, be quiet; the gentleman 
must know better than you what’s the matter with you.” 


+ * 


TOO VALUABLE to be lost amid the 
rush and hurry of everyday life, is 
an incident connected with a recent 
fashionable wedding in New York 
—one of the satisfying episodes which go to prove 
that not all of the rich and influential are of necessity 
heartless and indifferent to the unfortunate of earth, 


**Go Thou 
and Do 
Likewise.’’ 


” 


as some modern “philosophers” would have us 
believe. The mother of the bride directed that the 
wealth of flowers with which the church had been 
decorated should be distributed, after the ceremony, 
to the hospitals and among the sick and needy of 
that wretched quarter—New York’s “ East Side.” 
Twenty men took down the roses, the chrysanthe- 
mums, the lilies, the smilax and the ivy and packed 
them in hampers. A dozen wagon loads of the costly 
blooms were sent throughout the city. The greater 
part of them were distributed through the agency of 
the National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, which 
had established a temporary headquarters for the 
purpose. The flowers were delivered at this dis- 
tributing agency in hampers. These were taken into 
a long room filled with tables, upon which they were 
placed. The dun colored hampers gave up a wealth 
of floral riches which was almost dazzling. 
Twenty-five young women of the guild deftly sorted 
out the flowers and put them in big pasteboard 
boxes. Each box contained every kind of flower used 
in the decorations. A crowd of attendants from the 
various institutions filled the room, waiting to receive 
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their share of the fragrant blooms which had crowned 
the marriage of the young heiress. Boxes, fragrant 
with the aroma of rose and lily; boxes heaped with 
smilax and ivy and the fronds of the tropic palms, 
were carried away by the messengers to the homes 
where no flowers had ever been seen except the 
scraggly blossoms which sometimes grew from the 
pots on the window ledges. Many who had attended 
the wedding in their silks and velvets and had gone 
away from it in-their carriages did not have the 
chance to bear away such mementos of the event as 
those which were clasped in the gaunt arms of the 
daughters of the tenements yesterday afternoon. 
Down in the Manhattan East Side Mission, opposite 
3ellevue hospital, a hundred mothers most of them 
with children in arms, stood in line to receive their 
share of the flowers. The eyes of the children 


brightened at the sight, and many a chubby and not 
too clean hand grasped the stems of broad chrysan- 
themums, and many a child face bent low over petals 
of fragrant roses. Surely the story is a pleasant one! 


Lapy—But it seems to me you ask very high wages, 
when you acknowledge that you haven’t had much ex- 
perience. 

Bridget—Sure, marm, ain’t it harder for me when I 
don’t know how ?—Boston Traveller. 


+ + 


High Priced 
Luxuries. 


Nor that we may ever expect per- 
sonal possession or enjoyment of any 
of them, but merely to know some of 
the rare things of the world, this grouping of some 
of the most expensive and valuable things in their 
respective lines has been compiled. It is reported 
that Mr. Marquand of New York, has the costliest 
piano of the world. Steinway made the works, and 
the case, painted by Alma Tadema, was done in 
London, the whole costing $46,000. He also owns 
the finest billiard table of the world, valued at 
$25,000. Mr. Mackey has the finest dinner service 
of the world, and furnished the silver from his mines 
to the amount of $75,000. After Tiffany’s best artists 
got through with it, Mr. Mackey was called on to 
furnish a check for $195,000. ‘The finest string of 
pearls in this country belongs to Mrs. Louis Ham- 
mersly. Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt wears a solitaire 
diamond ring which cost $48,000, and Mrs. Hicks 
Lord has a diamond necklace valued at $250,000. 

The most expensive picture in this country is 
Meissonier’s ‘1807,” which hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum, presented by Henry Hilton, who 
paid $66,500 for it. It has been estimated that this 
sum would more than cover the entire canvas with 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. ‘The most expensive book 
of its size in New York is the 1609 edition of Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets, of which but two copies exist, one 
in the British Museum and the other owned by the 
publishers, Dodd & Mead. They paid $5,000 for it, 
which in weight is about $480 an ounce. In the 
Lennox library is a perfect copy of the Mazarine 


Guttenberg Bible, the first book printed with movable 
types. It is worth $25,000, and nothing better has 
been done since. The most costly book in the world 
is declared to bea Hebrew Bible, now in the Vatican. 
In the year 1512, it is said, Pope Jules refused to sell 
it for its weight in gold, which would amount to 
$103,000. Mr. Irwin of Oswego, N. Y., has an illus- 
trated Bible for which he paid $10,000. The Shah of 
Persia smokes a pipe valued at $400,000, and the late 
W. H. Vanderbilt owned a whip that cost over $2,000. 
The design was made by Fritz Kaldenberg, the 
sculptor. The whip and ivory stock, before any 
carving was done, cost $600. The braiding of the 
whip and the manufacture of the snapper occupied 
one entire month. ‘The costliest toy on record was a 
broken-nosed wooden horse, which belonged to Na 
poleon Bonaparte, and was sold for 1,000 francs. 
The largest price ever paid for a cane was $90. It 
was once the property of George 1V., made of ebony, 
with a gold top containing the hair of the Princesses 
Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia and Amelia, and 
inscribed, “ The gift of the Princess Mary, 1814.” 
The most expensive cigars in the world are made for 
the Prince of Wales in Havana, and cost $1.87 apiece. 
++ + + + 

Mrs. Nitts—What do you think? Our Willie has 
taken the first prize in his class at college. 

Mrs. Trills—How delighted you must be! I know just 
how proud you feel, because I myself have experienced it. 
My French poodle took the first prize at the bench show. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


+ 


A Good 
Cigar.’’ 


WILL THE DAy ever come when the 
abominable filthiness of promiscuous 
tobacco using will be recognized in its 
true light? Discussing the question from a broad 
standpoint, one of the leading papers of the country 
very justly says: Men and other persons who smoke 
undoubtedly have certain inalienable rights. They 
constitute a considerable proportion of the public. 
They include a great number of persons of impor- 
tance and distinction. They are entitled to the 
privilege and indeed the right of indulging their 
peculiar taste when and where they please, subject 
only to the general laws of social ethics. But to 
those laws they assuredly are subject. The pos- 
session of a cigar or pipe or cigarette confers no im- 
munity nor special privilege. It must be borne in 
mind that, after all, the smokers are a minority. 
The great mass of the public is composed of non- 
smokers, perhaps of anti-smokers. It is probably 
safe to reckon that to a majority of people the mis- 
cellaneous fumes of tobacco are positively unpleas 
ant, if not sickening. And assuredly these have 
their inalienable rights, too. They make no intoler- 
ant demand for the total abolition of the smoking 
habit. They ungrudgifgly accord to smokers the 
whole outdoors creation. But they are certainly 
entitled to demand that in confined places they shall 
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not have the offensive habit imposed upon them 
against their will. 

Thus the prohibition of smoking in and on public 
conveyances, excepting those specially designated 
jor smokers, has been generally recognized as just 
ind proper. Yet year by year that rule has been 
ifringed upon, until it is now becoming little more 
than a dead letter. First, smoking was tacitly winked 
iton the front platforms of street cars, although that 

often the very worst place for it, the natural 
draught carrying the fumes into every part of the 
car. But now another step is taken. On many lines 
smoking is permitted on the rear platform, by which 
ll passengers enter and leave the car. The result is 
that non-smoking men and women have to force 
heir way through a crowd of smokers and have all 
varieties of smoke puffed into their faces at only a 

w inches’ range. It is nothing short of an abomi- 
jation. On the elevated roads the case is no better. 
Signs forbidding smoking in the cars and stations 
ind on the platforms are still displayed, but are 
most altogether disregarded. If the surface of 
them were made rough, so as to afford a good match- 
cratching place for smokers, they would be more 

eful and might attract more attention. As it is, 
he platforms and stairs are now threnged with 

iokers, the airis filled with smoke, and the floor is 
overed with cigar stumps and spittle. Moreover, it 

; a common practice for men to carry lighted cigars 

to the cars and hold them in their hands while 
they slowly smolder and fill the air with a smell 

hich even veteran smokers find nauseating. 


++ + + 
OVING kindness is greater than laws, and the charities 
life are more than all ceremonies.—Talmud. 


leat THE PURCHASER of “choice cuts” of 
forthe meat for the family table has ordinarily 
Family little conception of the difficulty which the 
butcher and marketman have in disposing 

the remainder of the carcass. In discussing this 
matter recently, a large dealer stated that the greatest 
difiiculty which retailers of meats have to contend 
th is the demand for steaks, chops and small joints 

) supply the numerous small families of the cities. 
limited number of steaks or chops in a carcass 
beef or mutton is soon exhausted and the butcher 
left with a large remainder of heavy and rough 
cuts, for which there is next to no demand from the 
ordinary consumer. Then there is the fat, or suet, 
which constitutes a large percentage of the weight of 
the quarters of any well fatted animal, and which can 
be sold for only a very few cents per pound. The 
retailer has been compelled to pay an average price 
for all, which, under the circumstances cited, he can- 
not reimburse to himself and secure a living profit 
unless he charges a disproportionately high price for 
the cuts in demand. That, of course, the consumer 
objects to, and the only recourse the retailer has open 
tv him is to plead the imposition of advance in rates 


by the wholesale or cattle slaughterers. If consumers 
would buy their meat in greater variety of cuts they 
would exercise more economy and there would be 
less accusation of conspiracy to raise prices made 
against cattlemen and slaughterers. 
+ + + 
Vistror—And who are you, my little man? 


Cuthbert—(with conscious pride), I’m the baby’s 


brother. 
~ ++ + + 


Our Castles in the Air. 


The tottering walls, the crumbling arch, 
The columns, the works of art, 
Are mingled with briars and weeds and grime-— 
A fitting counterpart, 
In telling the tale of the long ago, 
Of castles where lord and liege 
The legions defied, but that fell before 
Old Time’s relentless siege. 


But the cornerstones were deeply laid, 
Below the rage of the storm, 

And mark the spot and will tell the tale, 
To the ages yet unborn. 

But nothing remains of the loves and hopes 
Of the princely dwellers there, 

No pillars are left, no fragments are found, 
Of their castles in the air. 


Yet the castles of Love and the temples of Hope, 
And Ambition’s gorgeous goal, 
Have aisles as broad and domes as high 
As the concept of the soul. 
Delusions may come, and illusions may go, 
The mirage may bring despair, 
Yet cheer to the soul, and joy to the heart, 
Are castles in the air. 


They take us away from the plod and the grind. 
Away from life’s wearisome road, 
And promise that somehow, in days to come, 
We shall bear us a lighter load. 
Hope’s anchor is fastened within the veil 
Of the faith abiding there; 
We smile at care, and banish grief 
From our castles in the air. 
Our castles may vanish, but never decay, 
Like the castles we have seen, 
With moss-covered ruin—the jeer of the winds, 
And the sport of the ivy green. 
But grander and higher we build anew, 
So high that we seem to be where 
The songs of the angels fill the dome 
Of our castles in the air. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
++ e+ + 
THE average life of a silver coin is said to be twenty- 
seven years. 
++ + 
Are Trptness has ever been recognized as a 
Men virtue, next to ‘indispensable, in the house- 
Tidy? keeper and her sex, but a greater latitude 
is popularly allowed the husband and the 
bachelor. So far as they are concerned, this virtue 
has been satirized by a hundred writers and despised 
by millions, says a recent article; but no one ever 
argues against it seriously, unless we take the allega- 
tion that strong men are never tidy to be a serious 
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argument. It would be one, perhaps, if it were true, 
but itis not. Great soldiers and sailors are almost 
invariably tidy, Frederick of Prussia being a rather 
conspicuous exception; many great lawyers have 
been neat to finicalness, and the same may be said of 
many great men of business. We should say, indeed, 
that as many weak men were untidy as strong men, 
and that of the latter a large proportion will be found 
to be of the dreamy or the reflective temperament. 
Dreamy people hate tidiness, and the very reflective 
are rarely quite tidy, the reason being the same in 
both cases, that such persons, besides feeling the 
inherent dislike of most men to small recurrent 
exertions without immediate end, are annoyed by in- 
terruptions to the current of thought. They want, as 
they say, to be at peace from trifles, and as somebody 
usually saves them from the consequences of their 
ways they remain untidy through life. That they 
gain anything by their untidiness, except, possibly, 
some light relief from irritability, is, however, a most 
rash assumption. They rarely save time, for they 
can never find anything; they do not think more 
clearly, for the materials for thought are never ready 
to hand; and it may be questioned if their habit 
adds even to their mental peace. 
+ 
Hre—“ The young lady doesn’t look like a singer.”’ 
She—‘' Doesn’t sing like one, either.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
+~+ + + + 
Boiled Cider 
Apple Sauce. 


A GREAT MANY New Englanders of 


advanced years well remember the 
zest and relish of that standard of 
the old-time housewife, “‘ boiled cider apple sauce.” 
If this article has fallen from popularity of late, there 
is no good reason why it should have done so, and 
an obliging friend furnishes the recipe for its prepa- 
ration, which may well be put aside for trial when 
the fruit is ready, a few months later: First reduce 
good sweet cider by boiling three gallons down to 
one, do this the day before it is wanted, then take 
good sweet apples, of a kind that does not break 
readily in cooking, pare, core and quarter the apples, 
and the larger the fruit the better for this purpose. 
Cook the apples in the cider, a few at a time, until 
they can be pierced with a straw, cooking them very 
slowly, and putting in only as many at a time as will 
float on top of the cider. Great care should be taken 
to keep the apples from breaking. Skim them out 
carefully, lay them upon flat dishes, return to the 
kettle all the cider that drains from the fruit. Add 
more apples to the cider, and when cooked lay upon 
the dish and so continue until all are stewed. A 
quart of this “boiled down” cider will generally be 
sufficient for a quart of apples; but this cannot 
always be depended on, as some varieties of the fruit 
absorb much more largely than do others. When all 
the apples are cooked boil the cider down one-third 
or until it is like thin sirup. Place the apples in a 
stone jar, pour the cider on them and set away. It will 
keep well all winter, and has a delicious dark color. 


Along Toward Night. 


Along toward night, when Jim comes home, 
Somehow the burdens of the day 
And all the worries great and small, 
They seem to slip and slide away. 
The creases in my tired brow 
Get ironed out so smooth and straight 
Along toward night, when Jim comes home 
And kisses Margie at the gate. 


I haste to get the table spread; 
I smooth my hair before the glass; 
I fly around at that sweet sound— 
Jim talking to his little lass. 
And oh, the old-time joy that comes 
With that dear man I call my own! 
And oh, that happy time of day— 
Along toward night, when Jim comes home. 


And little Margie, clean of frock 
And rosy-cheeked, she’d never fail 
To meet him at the gate so blithe 
And take his dusty dinner pail. 
Oh, joy complete! Oh, bliss so sweet! 
Contentment is my very own. 
I envy no one, rich or great, 
Along toward night, when Jim comes home. 
—Judge 
+ + 
SIGHT of some Easter bonnets reminds one that, when 
a woman of forty dresses like one of twenty, she looks 
like sixty —Boston Home Journal. 


& 


In Selecting 
Bananas. 


THAT THE BANANA has become 
such a popular fruit with our Ameri 
can people, all intelligent suggestions 
regarding its selection and use should be welcomed. 
One of the New York daily papers gives the follow 
ing advice, which it will be easy and profitable to 
heed: When buying bananas, never purchase the 
long thin ones unless you want fruit which wil 
pucker your mouth. No matter how well ripened 
these thin bananas may appear to be, they wil! 
always be found both sour and acrid. This is 
because the bunch which contained them was picked 
too soon. The banana grows fastest at first in 
length. When it has reached its full development in 
that direction, it suddenly begins to swell and in a 
few days will double in girth. It is at the end of this 
time that it begins to ripen naturally, and the effort 
of the banana importer is to have the fruit gathered 
at the last possible moment, and yet before the 
ripening has progressed even enough to tinge the 
bright green of the fruit with yellow. A difference 
of twenty-four hours on the trees at this time wil! 
make a difference in the weight of the fruit of per 
haps twenty-five per cent., and all the difference in 
its final flavor, between a puckery sour and the 
sweetness and smoothness which are characteristi: 
of the ripe fruit. To get the bananas to our market 
in good condition requires fast steamers, which must 
be provided with ventilation and other means of 
keeping the fruit from ripening too fast in the hold. 
Much of the finest fruit does ripen in the few days of 
passage, and this is sold to hucksters for street sale 
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BABY’S HANDS. 


Dainty, dimpled, little things, 

Soft as angels’ plumey wings, 
Naught to do but grow. 

Awkwardly you move about, 

Up and down, and in and out, 
Tell me do you know 

Why such antics you go through? 

What you're trying now to do? 
Where you want to go? 


Dainty, dimpled, little things, 
Clutching, as your cradle swings, 
At thin nothingness, 
Who can tell what you will hold, 
When your grasp is firm and bold? 
May be honor—may be gold— 
May be nothingness ! 
Dainty, dimpled, little things, 
Whatsoe’er the future brings, 
There'll be work for you. 
Though you still be soft and white, 
You cannot your duties slight 
While there’s work to do. 
There’ll be burdens to be lifted, 
From the bad, good must be sifted, 
From the false, the true; 
And though you're so soft and small, 
Of this work a part will fall, 
Little hands, on you. 


—Womankind. 
+ 


THE LAST KISS. 


Living near my home was a boy who went to his 
work late one morning. He would have been on 
time had he not remembered, as he was running to 
catch the last car that could bring him to the town, 
that he had forgotten to kiss his mother good-bye. 
He let that car go, went home again and tenderly 
kissed his mother. 

in an awful fire he was killed. When she looked 
into his face a few hours afterward, and kissed his 
cold lips, there was no response. But there was a 
sweet memory that softened the deep sorrow. It was 
the recollection of the last kiss upon which his affec- 
tionate heart had put such a premium. All through 
the lingering years of that mother’s sad life, her boy 
will return to her every morning and kiss her again. 
The broken heart will be healed, and by and by she 


will look forward and wait and long and pray for the 
first kiss in “the far-away home of the soul,” where 
the good-bye is never spoken. There is a lesson in 
this for you, dear friend. Take it to your heart — 
Epworth Herald. 
+ + + 
CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

“Let good digestion wait on appetite and health on 
both,” says Shakespeare. Health will fail to “ wait” 
on either if parents will allow their own and their 
children’s teeth “to become a mass of decay” at an 
early age. 

There is no one point on which people are so care- 
less as the proper care of children’s first teeth, and 
those of the second set that erupt between the fifth 
and seventh years of age. 

There is no one condition that tends in a greater 
degree to produce good health and vigorous growth 
of the body than a good sound set of teeth. 

People do not relish the idea of being told they are 
careless or worse, but it would seem that a subject of 
such vital importance would receive the most careful 
attention. 

Incalculable harm is done to both the health of a 
child, and to the integrity of the second set of teeth, 
in allowing the temporary teeth to become decayed 
and abscessed, carrying pain and suffering and fre- 
quently indigestion and all its accumulated evils. 

The number of children who have decayed teeth, 
and in many cases, a part of the first set gone and the 
second set badly broken down, is too great. 

“* Neglect is the mortal enemy of the teeth.” If the 
first set of teeth is lost before the proper time, the 
second sets suffer much from their loss, and in some 
cases does not erupt at all. If decayed, the first 
should be filled with plastic filling material and let 
remain until their places are ready to be taken by the 
second teeth. 

But a great deal of good can be accomplished by 
keeping the teeth brushed and clean. The patient 
should be taught to brush his own teeth and use the 
pick after every meal. It will do the parent no harm 
to practice the lesson occasionally himself. 

In this manner one can save more teeth, using no 
instruments but the brush and pick (and, by the way, 
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one should use nothing but a quill tooth pick) and 
silk thread, than all the dentists can by performing 
their usual dental operations. 

It must not be inferred that we can, by any means, 
always or in every case avoid the necessity of filling 
children’s teeth. But when cared for properly the de- 
fect would be detected at so early a stage that the 
operation for repair (filling) would be painless, not 
tedious, involving but little expense, and its durability 
beyond question. 

If not filled then, while decaying, the mouth will be 
foul and unhealthy, the lips and tongue will be irri- 
tated, often severely, by the rough and ragged edge 
presented, the decay will be likely to reach the pulp, 
causing excruciating pain, the death and premature 
loss of the tooth and lasting injury to the jaws and 
position of the incoming set. 

The child will not and cannot chew on sore gums 
and teeth. The food will be put down and out of the 
way as soon as possible without the proper prepara- 
tion of it for the stomach, and the result is early dys- 
pepsia with its train of horrors. The one point of 
paramount importance which I wish to urge is, that 
the teeth should be kept clean from their first appear- 
ance through the gums, no matter how young the 
child may be, even if born with teeth, as some are. 

They should be kept as scrupulously clean as the 
cheeks, the eyes, or the ears, for they will suffer more 
from neglect, even though milk be the only food for 
the younger years. The brush is the only thing that 
will accomplish this.—The Healthy Home. 

++ + + + 
CHINESE CHILDREN. 

A lady, who has been traveling in China, writes 
very interestingly of the different treatment which 
the boys and girls of that kingdom receive. Whena 
son is born he sleeps upon a bed. The bed is richly 
draped, and the little fellow is clothed with robes as 
gorgeous as his parents can afford to buy. His play- 
things are pearls, and if he be the only boy in the 
household everyone obeys his princely cries. But 
when a girl is born very little notice is taken of her. 
She sleeps upon the ground and is merely wrapped 
up in a big piece of cloth. 

When old enough to play with anything she is 
given a piece of tile, and she is not considered 
capable of acting either right or wrong. As she 
grows up she is taught to prepare food and make 
wine. Beyond that she knows nothing except to 
obey her parents. 

¢ 

Don’t let everybody kiss the baby! Some people 
seem to think they have a perfect right to kiss every 
child they take a notion to. In the first place many 
diseases are carried by kissing, so on that score it is 
best to be careful. And in the second place babies 
have preferences as well as grown people. We would 
not like to be compelled to kiss everybody who took 
a fancy to kiss us; and neither do they. Still there 
is nothing like “ mother’s kiss.” If baby falls and 
hurts himself he runs to mamma so that she may kiss 


the place and make it well. If he is tired and fretft), 
to be taken up in mother’s arms and fondled and 
caressed will make the little heart glad. Oh! 


mothers be gentle and tender to the babies. 
+ + + 
TIRED MOTHERS. 
A little elbow leans upon your knee— 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear— 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight, 
You do not pride the blessings overmuch— 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are al! so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now seems surprising strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 
And if some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow on your tired knee— 
This restless curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly— 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped, 
I-could not blame you for heartache then. 
I wonder that some mothers ever fret 
At their children clinging to their gown ; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor, 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot 
And hear it patter in my house once more— 
If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I! 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown, 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead. 
+ + + 
JOYLESS CHILDHOOD. 

A mother once said: “My own childhood was s 
joyless that I have vowed that my children shoul: 
do as they please and be happy.” It is a fact that 
her children are happy if we consider that happiness 
consists in being indulged in every whim and pleas 
ure that they express a desire for. After they hav: 
exhausted every whim within reach, the continua 
cry to their mother is, “ What shall we do now?” 
She is unceasing in her pursuit of happiness fo: 
them, but like Oliver Twist, they still clamor fo: 
more. They have learned very early to depend en 
tirely upon others to think and plan even their every 
day pleasures for them, and they do not think that 
they have a very good time either. They are grow 
ing up to manhood and womanhood selfish, depend 
ent, thoughtless and inconsiderate of their mother. 
each other, and their playmates.—Babyhood. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


AT EVENING TIME. 


- of the objects of the Shut in Society is “To pray for one an 
other daily at the twilight hour.” 
When the twilight oa us gathers, 
And gleams soft the evening star, 
Then we ask our Father’s blessing 
On the shut-ins near and far, 
May sweet rest this night enfold them, 
Dreamless sleep their pillows smooth, 
Angel guards keep watch around them, 
Every waking murmur soothe. 


If they must bear pain and weakness, 
Make them patient, hopeful, brave ; 
May they put their trust in Jesus, 
Feel that He car help and save. 
May the Holy Spirit’s presence 
Soothe and strengthen, calm and: cheer; 
Grant that all may give Him welcome, 
And His heavenly whispers hear. 


Help them feel that He who chastens 
Loves the child He low has laid; 

May they rest in Thee, O Father, 
Patient wait Thy coming aid. 

And we ask Thee, Lord and Master, 
Help each soul in truth to say, 

“May Thy will as done in Heaven, 

In my life be done, I pray.” 


Shut in from so much that blesses 
In the earth-home sweet and fair, 
May the sweeter, fairer mansions, 
That Christ promised to prepare, 
Be a real habitation 
To each sad and suffering one, 
And the blessed life of heaven 
Be upon the earth begun.—Hattie A. P. Roth. 


++ + + + 
BE CONTENT. 

If the sun shines now, be grateful and contented. 
Suppose it did rain yesterday, or suppose we are to 
have a blizzard to-morrow. You have got beyond 
the rain on the one hand, and, on the other, the time 
has not come to meet the blizzard. It is foolish to 


at make yourself miserable now because you were mis- 
W erable a few days ago or because you may be miser- 
a able a few days hence. One duty, one labor at a 
rT, 


‘ime is quite enough. If there is any enjoyment to 
be had, take it with an eager grasp; for if you sit in 


“one resource, 


the warm sunshine for only five minutes it helps you 
to bear the cold of the next five minutes. It is poor 
policy to spoil those first five minutes by worrying 
about the other five minutes.—Rev. George H. 
Hepworth. 
++ + + + 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES OF THE HOUSEWIFE. 

In no calling in life is an active piety more requi- 
site than in that of the housewife. When matters 
are going wrong outside, and the husband and father 
is irritable and seemingly unfeeling, there is always 
Take his worriments to the Lord in 
prayer. Pray for him earnestly and with faith. His 
anxieties should be part of the burden of the faithful 
wife. She may not know the full extent of his cares, 
but she can pray that peace and prosperity may be 
his according as his soul prospereth. If he be care- 
less and indifferent to home and its interests, there 
is all the more need for earnest, heartfelt prayer 
for him. 

We need the outlook from the standpoint of our 
quiet hours to regulate the perspective of our lives. 
Things grow distorted which are closely and solely 
dwelt upon. And no one is more prone to let her 
thoughts and feelings dwell in the present, and be 
bounded by the narrowing influences of material 
things, oftentimes very paltry material influences in- 
deed, than the housewife. She cannot enlarge her 
boundaries of her own unaided strength. But like 
the pot-bound plant she must content herself with 
the belittling influences of her everyday life and 
affairs, unless she have strength of mind and will to 
lay all this before her God, trusting in his strength 
and power to rescue her. It is not in neglect of 
home duties and the seeking of intellectual inter- 
course with her fellow workers mainly, that her help 
shall lie, but in her quiet trust in the Almighty to 
send her the real help she may need. And this may 
quite as often prove to be spiritual as mental. Even 
in the latter need our best women, who are working 
in purely intellectual fields, are fast coming around 
to a sense of the inferiority of purely mental grasp. 
We are coming back to first principles, and learning 
that when we know these things, happy are we if we 
do them.—Christian News, 
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THE CODE, 


The following order of official precedency is based 
mainly on the act of Congress, approved January 19, 
1886, providing for the succession in the event of the 
disability of both the President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE. 
. The President of the United States. 
. The Vice-President of the United States. 
3. Ambassadors of foreign powers in the order of their 
formal recognition by the Government of the United 
States. 


Nore.—At functions given by officials of foreign Govern- 
ments at the capitol the Secretary of State takes precedence of 
Ambassadors, including the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 


4. The Secretary of State. 
5. Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
and Chargés d’ Affaire. 
. The Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of War. 
. The Attorney-General. 
. The Postmaster-General. 
10. The Secretary of the Navy. 
11. The Secretary of the Interior. 
12. The Secretary of Agriculture. 
13. The Chief Justice of the United States. 
14. The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the order of their appointment. 
15. Governors of States in the order of admission of 
States into the Union. 
16. The Senators of the United States in the order of 
their election. 
. The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
. The Major-General commanding the army. 
. The senior Rear Admiral of the navy. 
. Representatives in Congress. 
. Assistant Secretaries of Executive Departments in 
the same order as heads of departments. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE FOR LADIES OF THE OFFICIAL 
CIRCLE, 

The order of precedence for the ladies of the official 
circle is the same as that accorded the officials themselves, 
z. é., the wife of the Chief Executive leads, then follows 
the wife of the Vice-President of the United States, the 
wives of foreign Ambassadors in the order of their hus- 
bands’ official recognition, etc. 


In cases where officials are unmarried or widowers, and 
their respective households are presided over by a relative, 
she has by courtesy the precedence which would be given 
the wife of the official. 

At functions given by officials of foreign governments 
at the capital the wife of the Secretary of State takes pre- 
cedence over the wives of Ambassadors, including the 
wife of the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 


CALLS. 


Custom does not require that the wife of the Chief 
Executive should return official calls. Her list is 
limited to intimate and personal friends. Exception 
is made in the case of visiting royalty. 

The wives of foreign Ambassadors should make 
the initial call upon the wife of the Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The wives of Cabinet officials should make the 
initial call upon the wife of the Vice-President and 
the wives of foreign Ambassadors. 

The wives of foreign Envoys Extraordinary, Minis 
ters Plenipotentiary, and Chargés d’Affaires should 
make the initial call upon the wife of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the wives of the members of the Cabinet. 

The wife of the Chief Justice and wives of the As 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States should make the initial call on the wife of the 
Vice-President, the wives of foreign Ambassadors, 
the wives of members of the Cabinet, and the wives 
of foreign Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary, and Chargés d'Affaires. 

The wives of Senators of the United States should 
make the initial call on the wife of the Vice-President 


of the United States, the wives of foreign Ambassa 
dors, members of the Cabinet, Envoys Extraordinary, 
Ministers Plenipotentiary and Chargés d’ Affaires, the 
wife of the Chief Justice, and the wives of Associate 


Justices of the Supreme Court. The wives of newly 
elected Senators of the United States pay the first 
call on wives of Senators already in office. 

The wife of the Major-General commanding the 
army and the wife of the senior Rear Admiral of the 
navy should make the initial call on the wife of the 
Vice-President, the wives of foreign Ambassadors, 
the wives of members of the Cabinet, the wives of 
Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Chargés d’ Affaires, the wife of the Chief Justice and 
the wives of Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and the wives of Senators of the United States. 

The wives of Representatives in Congress should 
make the initial call upon the wife of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the wives of foreign Ambassadors, the wives of 
members of the Cabinet, the wives of foreign Minis- 
ters and Chargés d’Affaires, the wife of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, and the wives of Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court and of Senators 
of the United States, the wife of the Major-General 
commanding the army, and the wife of the senior 
Rear Admiral of the navy. 

The wife of a newly elected Representative in Con 
gress makes the initial call on the wives of Represent- 
atives already in office. 
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DINNERS, 


Official guests are seated at official dinners in the 
following order: 

The official highest in rank takes the seat on the 
right of and next the hostess ; the wife of that official, 
or, if she be absent, the ranking lady present takes 
the seat on the right of and next to the host. 

The official second in rank takes the seat on the left 
of and next to the hostess; the wife of that official, 
or, if she be absent, then the lady second highest in 
rank, the seat on the left of and next to the host. 

The third ranking official is seated to the right of 
the hostess; his wife to the right of the host; the 
fourth on the left of the hostess; his wife on the left 
of the host, etc. 

Guests of honor, no matter what their rank, take 
precedence over all other guests. 

Official dinners given by the ladies of the Cabinet 
ire set for dates subsequent to the first official din- 
ners given by the wife of the Chief Executive and 
the wife of the Vice-President. 

The date for the first official dinner given by the 
wife of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury should be sub- 
sequent to that chosen by the wife of the Secretary 
of State for her first official dinner. At all dinners 
attended by the President of the United States and 
wife, the President and his hostess are the first to 
enter the dining room, the wife of the President and 
the host being the last. 

\t all other dinners the host and lady honored lead, 
the hostess and gentleman honored coming last. 


DIPLOMATIC BREAKFAST AND OTHER FUNCTIONS. 


The first official function given by the Secretary of 
State is a breakfast to the Diplomatic Corps on New 
Year’s Day. ‘This commences promptly at 12 0’clock 
noon, and ends at 1 o’clock. As the wife of the Sec- 
retary is usually one of the receiving party at the 
Executive Mansion on New Year’s Day, she is com- 
pelled to leave the White House immediately after 
the reception by the President of the members of 
the Supreme Court (which usually is over by 11.20 
a. m.) in order to receive her husband’s guests. 

Invitations to the diplomatic breakfast are con- 
tined exclusively to the members of the corps and 
their families, and to the Assistant Secretaries of 
State, the chief clerk, and chiefs of bureaus of the 
Department of State, 

The guests are presented formally to the Secretary 
and his wife by some official of the department hav- 
ing a personal acquaintance with the members of the 
diplomatic body. 

RULES IN FORCE. 


When all are assembled, the Secretary of State gives 
his arm to the wife of the Dean of the Corps and 
leads the way to the breakfast room. They are fol- 
lowed by the other guests, no further attention being 
paid to the order of precedence, the wife of the Sec- 
retary of State and the Dean of the Corps being the 
last to enter the breakfast room. 
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As it is impracticable to seat such a large number 
of guests in the dining room of an ordinary resi- 
dence, small tables are placed about the rooms set 
apart for that purpose, and refreshments are served 
from a buffet. 

The refreshments should be of such a character as 
can be quickly and easily served, such as creamed 
oysters, croquettes, salads, hot bouillon, coffee, ices, 
cakes, bonbons, etc.; in fact, such dainties as can be 
eaten without the aid of a knife. Champagne should 
be the only wine. 

The general reception of the wife of the Secretary 
of State on New Year’s Day commences at 2 o’clock, 
as do those of the other ladies of the Cabinet, and 
ends at 5. She usually invites the wives of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of State to aid at this general re- 
ception. She is not expected to receive ladies on 
that day. 

The next official function of the wife of the Secre- 
tary of State is a dinner in honor of the President 
and his wife, to which the Vice-President and all the 
members of the Cabinet, together with their wives, 
are invited. ‘The date for this dinner is always sub- 
sequent to that fixed for the first official dinner at the 
Executive Mansion, which is given to the members 
of the Cabinet and their wives. 

Then follows a series of dinners given by the Sec- 
retary of State and his wife to the Diplomatic Corps, 
the number being governed by the seating capacity 
of the dining room in the residence of the Secretary. 
The Dean of the Corps is always invited to the first 
dinner of this series. Minor officials of embassies 
and legations are not included in these dinners, the 
invitations being limited to the heads of missions 
and their wives. 

In case an Ambassador or Minister is absent from 
the capital and the mission is represented by a 
Chargé d’Affaires, the Chargé is invited, together 
with his wife—if he is married. 

The dinners given by the other Cabinet ladies are 
set for dates subsequent to that of the first dinner of 
the wife of the Secretary of State, and in each case 
the first dinner is given in honor of the Chief Execu- 
tive and his wife, and is called a Cabinet dinner. 

Invitation to official dinners are issued at least two 
weeks in advance of the evening fixed upon for the 
function. 

Invitations to social dinners are issued at least one 
week in advance. 

In both cases, invitations should be accepted or 
declined, if possible, on the day they are received. 

The hour usually named for a dinner is either 7.30 
or 8 o'clock. 

Guests should be in the reception room of their 
hostess not less than ten minutes in advance of the 
hour named in the invitation. 

Dinner should be served promptly at the hour 
named in the invitation, Five minutes’ grace is all 
that should be allowed a belated guest, no matter 
what his or her rank. 

In the coat room each gentleman should receive a 
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small envelope containing a card bearing the name 
of the lady he is to escort to the table. The same 
card should bear on the reverse side a diagram of the 
table showing the location of the seats assigned to 
him and the lady he escorts. 

Each guest should be announced formally on his 
or her entrance into the reception room. ‘This can 
be done quietly without any suggestion of flunkyism, 
and enables the hostess to welcome her guests and 
introduce them by name to the other guests. The 
need of this simple ceremony is shown in the fact 
that Washingtonians are often called upon to enter- 
tain persons occupying official positions with whom 
they have but a slight acquaintance. 

Places assigned to guests at the table should be 
designated by neat cards with their names plainly 
written thereon. 

At social dinners guests are seated at the pleasure 
or discretion of the hostess. 

The host and hostess should occupy seats directly 
opposite each other, whether the table be oval, round, 
or square. 


PickED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING ROOM, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAve BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


One Way of Living. 

Mrs. Ellen S. Gaskell, the advocate of super-cook- 
ing, writes: ‘ Nearly two years ago my husband and 
I adopted Dr. Dewey’s advice and gave up breakfast. 
We eat nothing till about mid-day. For some time 
we also had a fair meal about 6 p. m., but we found 
that we had so little desire for food at that time that 
we took less and less, until now we rarely take any- 
thing. We have only one meal a day and that we 
feel gives us all we want for our work. Should we 
ever need an evening meal it would take the form of a 
light tea or merely a little fruit. Many people say to 
me ‘ That is an ideal way to live, and would cause an 
immense saving of trouble—but—can you work on it ? 
I reply that I do all the work of my flat of six rooms, 
even tocleaning of the windows. I do all the wash- 
ing and ironing, including the starched things. 
I make my own dresses, etc., and do all the neces- 
sary mending. Cooking, of course I do, and baking. 
I make preserves, bottle fruit, and candy peel of 
lemons and oranges. I also lecture and sing in 
public.”—Food, Home and Garden. 


Chinese Men and Women. 

A Chinese woman of any position or respectability 
never goes out of her house without a special invita- 
tion, and many of them grow old and die without 
ever having set foot outside of their front door. 


No 


thought from the outside world can get to them. As 
I said, they read, gossip, cultivate their long, yellow, 
claw-like finger nails, paint their faces, lips, and eye- 


brows and dress their hair elaborately. That’s the 
way they spend their days. They are jealous of one 
another, jealous of attention, and envious of any 
body who has fine clothes. They are now getting to 
wear foreign things and are especially fond of our 
watches and trinkets. They are crazy over American 
music boxes. ‘They have no carpets in their houses 
and neither do they have fires. When it is cold the 
women sit up in fur-lined garments from morning 
until night with their tiny feet on a foot stove and 
read fiendish novels. Chinese women never see a 
man except their husbands, Chinese girls never see a 
man other than their fathers, or at least that is what 
the Chinese themselves say the general idea prevails 
that a Chinese girl never sees the face of her be. 
trothed or-he hers until they are married, but boy and 
girl human nature is the same in China as it is here, 
and such things as secret meetings between lovers 
are not unheard of in the Celestial Empire.—Pekin 
Correspondent New York Sun. 


Treatment of Burns. 

The treatment of burns and scalds varies widely 
with the character and extent of the injury. Inslight 
burns and even in those more extensive prompt relief 
may be obtained by immersing the part in tepid water 
and continuing the immersion for twenty-four hours 
or moreif necessary. This is asimple remedy, easily 
applied in the case of a portion of a limb being burned 
and cannot be attended by any ill effect—The Nur- 
sing World. 


Secret of Longevity. 


Eight hours’ sleep. 
Sleep on your right side. 
Keep your bedroom window open all night. 
Have a mat to your bedroom door. 
5. Do not have your bedstead against the wall. 
6. Nocold tub in the morning, but a bath at the 
temperature of the body. 
7. Exercise before breakfast. 
8. Eat little meat and see that it is well cooked. 
g. (For adults). Drink no milk. 
to. Eat pleanty of fruit to feed the cells which 
destroy disease germs. 
11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those cells. 
12. Daily exercise in the open air. 
13- Allow no pet animals in your living rooms. 
They are apt to carry about disease germs. 
14. Live in the country if you can. 
15. Watch the three Ds—drinking water, damp 
and drains. 


16. Have change of occupation. 
17. Take frequent and short holidays. 
18. Limit your ambition ; and 


19. Keep your temper.—Sir James Sawyer, an 
English Physician. 
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From EveRYbopy’s TABLE, Swerr Ure AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Cooking of Vegetables. 

The experiments of the Department of Agriculture 
have been such as to reveal how much nutriment is 
lost in the cooking of vegetables as done in most 
homes. In acountry where economy is the necessity 
in most homes, the waste in foods is a serious matter. 
The experiments proved that peeling potatoes and 
soaking them in cold water before boiling meant an 
almost absolute loss of all nutriment. Putting pota- 
toes in cold water, and letting them cook in that 
water, reduces that loss; putting in hot water and 
bringing to the boiling point at once reduces the 
waste. The greatest amount of nutritive matter is 
preserved in the unpeeled potatoes. In cooking car- 
rots it was found that the food value of this vegetable 
depended not only on the cooking, but the prepara- 
tion. When cut in small pieces the loss of nutriment 
is thirty per cent., in large pieces twenty per cent. ; 
rapid boiling and as little water as possible preserved 
the greatest amount of food values. In one hundred 
pounds of uncooked cabbage there are but seven and 
one-half pounds of solid matter, and from two to three 
pounds of this are lost in cocking. 


Eggs with Asparagus. 

Cut the tender portions of the stalks of one large 
bunch of asparagus into pieces about the size of peas 
and cook in boiling salted water until tender; drain 
and keep hot while making the sauce. For one cup 
of asparagus use two tablespoonfuls, each, of butter 
and flour, one-fourth a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
paprica, and one cup of the water in which the as- 
paragus was cooked, or use part cream. Add the 
asparagus and turn into a buttered baking-dish. 
Break three or four fresh eggs over the top, season 
with salt and pepper and a grating of nutmeg, if de- 
sired. Set the dish in another containing hot water 
and place in the oven until the whites of the eggs 
are set. Serve in the baking-dish.—Boston Cooking 
School Magazine. 


Nut Puddings and Pies. 

STEAMED Nut Puppinc.—To half a cupful of 
granulated sugar add one gill of melted butter. 
When well blended add two beaten eggs and one 
cupful of milk. Mix two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with two cupfuls of flour and add to the other 
ingredients. Sprinkle a saltspoonful of salt over one 
and one-half cupfuls of any kind of nut meats broken 
into bits and add them tothe mixture. Butter a mold 
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or pudding dish, turn the mixture in and steam three 
hours. Serve with awine sauce. This pudding may 
be boiled in place of steamed if desired. 

An unusual dessert is little nut pies. For these use 
the small size and plain patty pan tins. Line them 
with a rich pie crust, finishing the top with an extra 
strip of the paste. Make a filling of one cupful of 
nut meats chopped very fine; add te them a pinch of 
salt, one tablespoonful of wine, a suspicion of lemon 
juice, half a cupful of powdered sugar, and two beat- 
Fill the prepared patty tins with this mix- 
ture and bake in rather a brisk oven. Serve cold, 
with a meringue or whipped cream upon the top of 
each one.—New York Sun. 


en eggs. 


About the Lobster. 

The anatomy of the lobster is very interesting. 
Housewives usually speak of two parts of a lobster 
besides the claws, namely, the head and the tail; but 
the head includes the thorax, and the tail includes 
the abdomen. Again, the lobster is divided into 
twenty segments, the head and thorax being made up 
of thirteen, the tail and abdomen of the remaining 
seven. Attached to these segments are various ap- 
pendages. 

The tapering end of the lobster’s tail is called the 
telson. Attached to it are broad flat appendages, 
two on each side, by means of which the lobster 
moves backward through the water—its natural mode 
of locomotion. Above these broad paddles are six 
pairs of slim appendages called swimmerets. They 
are used for swimming, and also by the female for 
carrying eggs. If the first pair of these appendages 
(those nearest the head) are soft and pliable, we 
know that we have a female lobster, and that, on 
opening it, we shall be quite likely to find the bright 
red coral or spawn, which is used so extensively as a 
garnish for salads. On the other hand, if these ap- 
pendages are hard and stiff, our lobster is a male. 
Sex is also determined by the width of the back, the 
male being much narrower through the back than 
the female.—Boston Cooking School Magazine. 

Buy Live Cod. 

The cod is the only fish that is sold alive in this 
market, and, of the whole number of codfish sold here, 
only a small proportion are sold in that condition, 
and those chiefly because it happens so. There are, 
however, buyers who won’t take any but a live cod. 

The fishing vessels that go from this port for cod 
have wells in which the fish are brought in alive. 
They will live for twenty minutes or half an hour after 
they have been taken from the well. So live cod may 
often be seen in Fulton market brought from the 
vessels lying in the slip just across South stteet. 

The buyer of a live cod knows that he is getting a 
fresh fish. Asa matter of fact the dressed cod may 
be perfectly fresh, but there can be no doubt about 
a live one, and the purchaser has it wrapped up while 
it is still able to move and takes it home and dresses 
it himself—New York Sun. 
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“INDIVIDUAL”’ HOME LIFE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

One of the dictionary definitions of the word “ In- 
dividual” is “separate from others of the same 
species.” Very good All of us come into the world 
and go out of the world as “Individuals.” None 
others come in with them or go out with them, the only 
other presence being the Divine Will of the Great 
Creator. But “from the cradle to the grave” indi- 
vidual effort is only feeble of accomplishment, how- 
ever strong of purpose and ambition. Of what use 
or service would the single strand of wire that Engi- 
neer Robeling sent through the air, from New York to 
Brooklyn, in the construction of the Brooklyn Bridge 
be alone? Of what value but for the combination 
with “other separate forms of the same species.” 

So with the individualism of the Home, each and 
every member of which are “ Individuals,” and a part 
and parcel of the influence that makes or mars the 
outcome of home life effort and accomplishment—the 
success or failure of every family circle in the Uni- 
verse of God’s creation, of every work-day field of 
human endeavor, and of every home. 


Goop HousexEEPING is doing a good and honest 
work, as it says “in the interests of the Higher Life 


of the Household.” Its preaching and practice from 
the kitchen standpoint is genuine and unexceptional ; 
its verse and versatility are well-timed, and every way 
worthy of the aim of its conductors; its teachings are 
rarely to be criticised; its recipes for soups, salads 
and mincemeats are sound and well chosen, and why 
should it mince matters in connection with the 
“higher life” it so often quotes—a part that sacred 
writing tells us “ Mary hath chosen, which shall not 
be taken away from her,” a weaving of the individual 
strands of home life by unity of purpose, and harmony 
of effort, the cords of affection, consideration and 
concession into an arch of combined strength that 
will carry every individual wayfarer from the confines 
of earth home life across “ Jordan's Stormy Banks” 
to the realms of eternity’s home life, both individual 
and collected-—from the ends of the earth, the isles 
of the sea, wherever a Home has place. 

The “ Individual ” life of the Home well maintained 
in unity and harmony of effort is its strongest safe- 
guard when rightly molded, carefully knit together 
and held in place by the hands of parental care and 
affection, cemented with genuine filial regard and 
brotherly and sisterly loyalty and tenderness, the 
noblest and best outcome to be hoped for or had in 
the broad field of Individual Home Life. 

One “ INDIVIDUAL.” 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-baskel. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
431.—A LITERARY ANA-RAM. 
FICTION. 
“ There is no Past, so long as Books shall live.”’ 

The following anagram contains the names of one hun 
dred popular works of fiction. All the readers of Goon 
HouSEKEEPING are cordially invited to take part in th: 
contest, which will be found not only intensely fascinating 
but instructive. 


. That 


. He visit hole in crib. 39. 
. Flirt moon soap wig Five R. 40. 
. Work! dig coal bank. ei. 
. Q. Y. hit date you fall. 
. Gay moon did land us. 
. D. old yale score. 

. Next ham man. 45. 
. Recess home. 


Bess raft 46. 
mill J. 47- 
. Oh! mice lost hats, fan. 18. 
. Had art. 49. 
. I rake land here late U. D. 5 
. Lou sift den for rose. 
3. Lad drive pipe cod F. 
. He free guest. 
. S meet here seek truth. 
. Itry B. L. 
. C. in north some cut foot. 56. 
. Lost sea shore home rich to 57. 
. Dead beam. 58. 
. Ill son flee shot M. H. T. 59. 
. Lost me. 60. 
. T. had us well get out. 
. Sent son meet in tie. 62. 
. D. H. near told woes. 63. 
. Let her settle cart. 64. 
Spanish ship gets 65. 
hit N. 66. 
. Best wet tier. 67. 
. Dust hen pass meinten. 68. 
. Seize pear fond thorn. 69. 
. J. we hide round ring yet. 7o. 
. Rise sell same B. 
. R. beg cab dare hill. 
. Oar man. 
. Rob Carr left one. 74. 
. B.S. been here hide ribbon 75. 
suit. 76. 
. Hat ran time. 77: 
. Why hen gun. 78. 
38. O, come taste his faith does 79. 
city turn. 80. 


Where foot has cent fate 
O, save this fort Y. 
Loan rig able line. 


. Nun near my gig. 
. Can bet cousin L. M 
. It fain vary. 


[ rig dad Eve V. 

Rent hour deer bed. 

He burn. 

Hue war felt toil bud. 
Dad rung dash vale tide 


. Thine title rest M. I. L 
. Old noon are. 

52. Say dim pool fast pie. 

. Oh, rig mode sons face. 
. Nay, jeer E. 

. No band them. 


The tin chairs. 

C. dare row slow ton foam 
A arc Miss. 

Old slave. 

Tie is few cat tool. 


. My din one. 


E. add nail drone. 
Ann, a false die out. 
She tips cans in sieve. 
J. S. am I seen? 

It dwelt sale cot. 

Or shop. 

M. bar hale hat. 

H. taught race drives. 
A tree gin cake. 


. Oh, half jin ax. 
. Soars pine pelts. 
. Gulf rains lie. 


No, a hive. 

R. sober elm tree. 

Stir thin of live. 

Those serf lain up C. 
Can ten fog frame lean? 
Sir groan mean. 

I win tan show drum. 


3 


3x. Is V. O. quad. gt. D. F. R. Crow dame than 
32. O come in fond tall stands frog dim. 
or sin! o2. He fat barn mule. 
3. Jet we wing and her. 93. Ate gas jar. 
34. L. use coon. 94- Rub open as the nut ring C. 
Lo! doves fainfair F. A.am 95. Knit her low. 
old. 96. Via D. bad flour. 
“6. Ed. hem street. 97. Alarm cel. 
Than the wine I mow. 98. The F. dog air. 
88. Let ham. g9. Cake than limb N. 
LD. yes moon band. too. Dress gay ore get sir. 
She in main. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

/irst Prise, “The Standard American Encyclopedia” of 
Arts, Sciences, History, biography, Geography, Statistics, and 
General Knowledge, with Thousands of Engravings, Colored 
Maps and Charts This work is prepared under the editorial 
supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., assisted by a large 
corps of editors and over one hundred writers on special 
subjects. It comprises eight large volumes of nearly 4,000 pages. 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, One year’s subscription to Goop Hvuuser- 
KEEPING. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Che Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months, while no prize will be awarded them for a 
year, can send in the result of their efforts, which, if found 

orrect, will have “ Honorable Mention,” provided the list be 
accompanied with a note calling attention to the fact that they 
are only entitled to the mention. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
letermined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page viii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 

fered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon ts not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, June 11, at 6 p. m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
429.—A PERIODICAL ANAGRAM. 

Responses to this anagram, published in the March 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, have come, as usual, from 
all parts of the country, and as it was more easy of solu- 
tion than many of the recent ones that have appeared in 
our pages, the ‘“ Honorable Mention” list is much larger, 
The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

first Prize—‘ The American Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary”—]. G, Shoarer, 1216 H street, N. W, Washington, 
D.C. 

Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—Caroline R Allen, 24 S. West street, Media, Pa. 

Third Prize.-—Two bound Volumes of Goon House- 
KEEPING—Elizabeth B. Sampson, Kingston, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING—Jessie S. Atwell, 1229 S. Union Avenue, Alli- 
ance, O, 
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- Ran our jailer mat can. 

. P. hop hold grain crow. 

. Then to tan mill yacht. 

. E. bury book. 

. Ran proud share belt. 

. Look, the sly spin pull 


frame ran. 


. Vale maze grin way E. 
. Sinner rims gaze cab. 
. U. code stool chain. 
. Sir, five were wove. 
. B. boil drill caw. 
. Drone glue L. 
;. Chum shot no toy paine. 
. Go poke shone guide. 
. No run dim fare sail. 
. N. Easy mug maze sin. 
. Droll daw tile rust. 
. Nay slam cages am size fill. 
. Name mites sod graze. 
. Lower it mice hive. 
. If tun gaze make stroll oil. 
2. Raze sharp bar. 
. O shun real jail mode. 
. L. zeal gail palm man. 
. Grate ccane thin. 
». C, C. Glory bin wild. 
7. Ma raises zinc ages. 
. Yes’m 


pin on cell tour 
chap. 


. O. W. rove bike. 


Zany crime age tun. 


. In cot sop loam. 

. Warn Greek tine diver. 

. Plain spurt jilt coon. 

. Joel laugh rain corn lop. 

. Hey I call sow grip cove. 

. Mohony vall trend. 

- Rain three vain crow me. 
3. China got snail mazes. 

. In crave dish than to taste 


crow. 


. O should he. 

. In door race chat. 

. Ha, nut quac au. 

. Cruel tree train rut. 

. M. lorn pails cried. 

. Fain graze moat. 

. Spin one maze grates. 

. A daze glenn mean wing. 

. Tell veil gait sling. 

. The closer ward. 

. Cox bet hart. 

. Ten hide or late. 

. In dew sea. 

. Tell moment wade inn. 

. Lou took. 

. Lug pens now noise. 

. Pup in cool bin I. 

. T. Y. set ridge rail. 

. O! A could run a fine jot. 

. Sir R thy counter. 

. We've her rye. 

. U tear ma rat. 

. Let C. care live wire. 

. I, cat, came in sinfire C. 
54. Noa mob K. 

. A may seized gong. 

. R. blush pew lie keys. 

. Sure flute L. C. 

. Zil done rash. 


American Art Journal. 

Phonographic World. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 

Book Buyer. 

Harper’s Round Table. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly. 

Waverley Magazine. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 

School Education. 

Review of Reviews. 

Biblical World. 

Golden Rule. 

The Youth's Companion. 

Good Housekeeping. 

Our Animal Friends. 

Munsey’s Magazine. 

Illustrated World. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Demorest’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Our Little Folks Magazine. 

Hiarper’s Bazar. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Art Interchange. 

Bicycling World. 

Cassier’s Magazine. 


Popular Science Monthly. 
300k Review. 

Century Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Kindergarten Review. 
Lippincott’s Journal. 
Phrenological Journal. 
Psychological Keview. 
Overland Monthly. 
North American Review 
St. Nicholas Magazine. 


Northwest Christian Advocate. 
Household. 

China Decorator. 
Chautauquan. 

Current Literature. 
Modern Priscilla. 
Magazine of Art. 
Peterson's Magazine. 
New England Magazine. 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Teachers’ Wor!d. 
Chatterbox. 

The Delineator. 

New Ideas. 

Little Men and Women. 
Outlook. 

Union Gospel News. 
Public Opinion. 
Litetary Digest. 
Journal of Education. 
Current History. 

Every Where. 

Art Amateur. 

Electrical Review. 
Scientific American. 
Bookman. 

Godey’s Magazine. 
Publisher’s Weekly. 
Self Culture. 

Zion’s Herald. 
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69. Thou nod me hay. Youth and Home. 

7o. A mail mound burs. Our Dumb Animals. 

71. O heat rag harp pour mat- 
ter. Art Amateur Photographer. 

72. Do tell a dream. L’Art de la Mode. 

73- Anear. Arena. 

74. K. N. risen trip. Printers’ Ink. 

75. Sing at tile car go on. Congregationalist. 

76. Stun sly doom chaise. Sunday School Times. 

77. Yes’m thin molt cod. Domestic Monthly. 

78. Firemen fad raids. Farm and Fireside. 

79. Seam fed snar trot. Forest and Stream. 

80. Trap slides of. Sports Afield. 

81. C. can he vile grade wren Wheel and Cycling Trade Re- 
yet wild. view. 

82. At in a snair. Sanitarian. 

83. L. tac back. Black Cat. 

84. C. L. tine in glee. Intelligence. 


85. Cheer tiny ten nut N. E. Nineteenth Century. 
86. Ho, clip shun jar ail pool. Philosophical Journal. 


87. Rive Q. U. Quiver. 

88. Hers prew leaky. Harper’s Weekly. 

89. Gay nod sled. Golden Days. 

go. O tan ten dome cut van grit Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
clay run L. man. 

gt. Tug in O. Outing. 

g2. Can chit tile ran D. Inland Architect. 

93. Than Erie chap toom. The Photo-American. 

94. Le gin am scum craze. McClure’s Magazine 

95. Doe hat log H. Good Health. 


96. C. E jar nine mail of cause 


corn. American Journal of Science. 
97. Same buns. Sunbeams. 
98. Ten bloon. Le Bon Ton. 
99. Nor came. Romance. 


roo. Noslay dog run jail E. U. Young Ladies’ Journal 


Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this anagram : 


Mrs. N. D. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Harry Scofield, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Mrs. W. P. Warner, Binghamton, N. Y. 
William Coles, Kingston, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. Hutchins, Cincinnati, 0. 

Mrs. H. L. Beach, Bristol, Ct. 

Mrs, Frank Stearns, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Mrs. N. B. Cook, Amesbury, Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa. 
Charles N. Kent, Jr., Merrick, N. Y. 
Winifred Pratt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
George L. Forest, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Stephen Cahoone, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. James Halley, Rapid City, So. Dak. 
Phaebe A. Secor, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. E. Turple, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss E. H. Brown, Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Sara Barndollar, Mount Vernon, N, Y. 
Ada K. Pratt, Travers City, Mich. 

M. E, Laws, Bedford, Mass. 

A. J. Saunders, East Pepperell, Mass. 
Nellie A. A. Hughes, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. D. Carpenter, New York City. 
Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 
Miss Sarah L. Browning, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. J. E. Richardson, Carson City, Nev. 
Cornelia A. Day, Westford, Mass. 

Ella J. Barrows, Danvers, Mass. 

Miss E. E. Davis, Portland, Me. 

Louise Dempsey, Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. E. Drew, St. Louis, Mo. 
Helen M. Tucker, Chelsea, Mass. 


Names of those whose list contained only one error: 
Mrs. E. A, Lewis, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Mrs. M. L. Douley, Walnut Hill, Mass. 

Mary A. Comer, Waterville, Mass. 

Miss Sarah Madden, Earlyville, Il. 

Mrs. A. P. Ramage, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt. 
Mrs. C. A. Smith, Union Hill. N. J. 

Mrs. E. L. Styles, New Britain, Ct. 

Mrs. A. W. Hunter, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mary Lawlor, Norristown, Pa. 

Mrs. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

M. H. Jaquith, Topeka, Kan. 

Sarah E. Cotting, Marlborough, Mass. 

Mrs. E. C. Barrus, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

H. B. Merwin, Evanston, III. 

Miss Nellie A. Pierce, Greenfield, Mass. 
William I. Donnelly, Franklin, Del. Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. T. E. Bowman, Durango, Col. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
{Found on a battlefield at Charleston, S. C., during 


the war, written by a wounded soldier, who did not 
live to get home.] 


Then to the mercy seat our souls do gather, 

To do our duty unto Thee—“ Our Father,” 

To whom all praise, all honors should be given, 

For thou art the great God—“ Who art in Heaven.” 
Thou, by Thy wisdom, rulest the world’s whole fame ; 
Forever, therefore—Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Let nevermore delay divide us from 

Thy glorious face, but le-—“ 7hy kingdom come.” 
Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 

But Thy good pleasure and—“ 7/y will de done.” 
And let our promptness to obey be even 

The very same—“ /x earth as ‘tis in Heaven.” 
Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray 

Thou wouldst be pleased to—“‘ Give us on this day” 
The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and “ Our datly bread ;” 

With every needtul thing do Thou relieve us, 

And of Thy mercy pity and—" Forgive us,” 

All our misdeeds, for Him whom Thou didst please 
To make an offering for—“ Our trespasses.” 

And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 

That Thou wilt pardon us—“ As we forgive,” 

Let that love teach wherewith Thou dost acquaint us, 
To pardon all—“ 7hose who trespass against us ;” 
And though sometimes Thou findest we've forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help—“ And lead us not,” 
Through soul’s or body’s want, to desperation, 

Nor let earth’s gain drive us—“ Jxto temptation ;” 
Let not the soul of any true believer 

Fall in the time of trial—“ But deliver,” 

Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 

And both in life and death, keep—“ Us from evil.” 
Thus pray we, Lord, for that of Thee from whom 
This may be had—“ For Thine is the Kingdom,” 
This world is of Thy works, its wondrous story 

To Thee belongs—“ 7he power and the glory,” 
And all Thy wondrous works have ended never, 
But will remain forever and “ Forever.” 

Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 

And thus would say eternally—“ Amen.” 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MAy, 1808. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
wviven—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Manyof these applications come trom journats ot acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective tields ot effort and 
usetulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING. We must, theretore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 


favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. ‘lo prevent contusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journa: to which GOop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 


accompany anv private address that may be asked for. 


MAKING HOME BEAUTIFUL. 

The opening paper in this number of Goop House- 
KEEPING is from the pen of Newton Norton, under 
the above title, and gives instructions and sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which the desired result 
may be reached by beautifying the surroundings. 
While the paper is more especially applicable to 
“those dwelling places which have an exterior,” it 
will not be without interest to those which have only 
an interior, since a true love for beauty will triumph 
over all obstacles. 


Ruth Hall writes about “‘ How to Make Money,” 
in this paper taking for her text the familiar quota- 
tion that “the way toa man’s heart is through his 
stomach,” This time the avenue to speedy remune- 
ration which this writer would open lies in the in- 
struction to girls and housewives in the art of genteel 
and tasteful cooking ; and this would seem feasible 
in almost any community, for those who carefully 
qualify themselves for the task. 


In the way of “ Practical Cooking,” Maria E. 
Chandler has a large collection of recipes for pud- 
dings and sauces, taken from her cook-book in 
manuscript. 


A second paper in the series on “Food in the 
Home,” gives some most interesting facts regarding 
the adulteration of wheat flour; showing how this is 
done in a very wholesale way by the substitution of 
white corn meal principally, with other adulterant 
possibilities further in the background. 


The leading story is entitled “‘ Cranberry Jake,” and 
though the identity of its author is not revealed by 


the initials over which it appears, the narrative of a 
noble-hearted boy, born into unfortunate environ- 
ment, will be read with no slight interest. 


A touching scene, “ At the End of Life’s Journey,” 
is shown by the “Camera Flash Lights,” from the 
pen of Clark W. Bryan. 


A story of housewives, which may recall many a 
similar experience, on their own part, bears the title 
** Burnt Cork,” and is written by Sarah L. Tenney in 
her usual charming style. 


Susan Brown Bobbins writes of “‘ The Recreation 
Club,” and the many things they accomplished ; 
showing instructively the discouragements and set- 
backs, as well as the bright side, of the neighbor- 
hood club. 


A thoughtful, careful essay is that of Josephine 
Martin Sanford on “The Golden Quality of Self- 
restraint.” This is well characterized as an invalu- 
able possession, the want of which by a single 
member may destroy the peace and happiness of a 
whole family. 


“Currants and Raspberries” are discussed by 
Martha B. Tausing, with “directions for use ’—the 
latter comprised in a large number of very attractive 
recipes. 


A companion article is contributed by Genevieve 
Hays, “ Whipped Cream and Iced Desserts,” with a 
half-dozen choice recipes. Now that the warm 
season is at hand, there will be special interest in this 
fine paper. 


The original articles closes with P. T. Primrose’s 
“ Reflections in a Garden,” in which several of the 
typical American flowers have consideration, at the 
hands of a devoted admirer and lover. 


To say that the several departments are as attrac- 
tive as ever is scarcely necessary; they have become 
recognized as distinctive features of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, and each in turn is eagerly scanned by 
interested readers. 


The attractive frontispiece, “A Letter to the 
Editor,” explains itself, and makes “the Editor” 
quite happy. 


Other original verse includes, “‘ With the Birds in 
the Early Morning,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ Laying the 
Table,” by Mary J. Jacques; “ Memorial Day,” by 
Judith Spencer; “The Home-Coming,” by Sarah E, 
Howard ; “ Anemones in the Woods,” by Curtis May; 
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“Old and Young,” by Edward N. Pomeroy; “Song 
of the Whippoorwill,” by W.G. Park; “ Blossom 
Time,” by J. B. M. Wright; “As On We Go,” by 
Clark W. Bryan; “ Before June Comes,” by Lily R. 
Jacobs; “‘A Loved One Gone,” by A. S. Brendle ; 
“What Sometimes Happens,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“ Hanging Out Clothes,” by Laetitia J. Webster. 

Altogether the number is as bright and charming 
as the season. 


FAMILY PETS AND PESTS. 

From an unduly petted family pet, “Good Lord 
deliver us,” and him, her, or it, as well. Such are 
nuisances to “ other folks,” whether it be boy, girl, 
dog, cat, bird, or any other thing that “lives and 
moves and has a being,” even to a squawking parrot, 
which cannot well be classed or catalogued only as a 
bird of prey, of brilliant plumage, unclean methods 
and bad manners. Dogs often howl, cats yowl and 
feathered songsters chirp and crow too early in the 
morning for the delectation and comfort of those 
who incline to “a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber,” just when the Queen of Night retires from 
the realms of the God of Day, while climbing up the 
eastern sky in molten splendor, and blowing out the 
lights of the morning stars with his dewy breath of 
day-dawn fragrance and freshness. 

A pet child, a pet animal, a pet bird is dear to the 
hearts and lives of those to whom they belong and 
by whom cared for, but if “the neighbors don’t like 
it,” the “S” must be added to the title when the 
clouds of war obscure the horizon. Then there is 
blood on the moon, and the sun goes down in dark- 
ness, if not on the premises, not very far away. 

Robinson Crusoe is probably the only man known 
in history who had a perfect right to harbor Pets and 
make of them Pests, according to his own ways of 
life and liking. 

Rightfully handled and considered, Pets have a 
humanizing influence in their presence and care, 
when confined to beasts or birds, but a human family 
Pet is rarely anything but a nuisance, both at home 
and abroad, especially so among a circle of varied 
degrees of capabilities and of comparative commen- 
dation, criticism and censure. 

The care and tenderness necessary for the comfort 
of a household Pet out of the category of human en- 
deavor, cannot be otherwise than humanizing in sen- 
timent, uplifting in tone of moral effort, and christian- 
izing in conduct. ‘The single word of “love” has no 
truer and nobler representation in life’s vocabulary, 
than when quoted in connection with the care of a 
humanly speaking helpless being, with just enough 
of appreciation and instinct to recognize the fact that 

“ Love alone begets love.” 


Home life or any other life can be made a success 
or failure, speaking after the manner of men, only 
when the word must be written without the addition 
of another letter of the alphabet, to be truthful. 


Pet, not Pests, for the Higher Life of the House- 
hold, in the Homes of the World, be they beasts or 
birds, clean or unclean, young men, or maidens, just 
going out of their teens, or old maids, masters and 
matrons, verging along the edges of dotage and de 
cay, “God bless them, every one,” but let the cata- 
logue be listed without the little nineteenth letter of 
the alphabet, and all will be well. 


WHAT CAN A WOMAN DO? 
“ What a whirlwind is her head, 
And what a whirlpool full of depth and danger.” 
—Don Fuan 

She can make a heaven on earth in due time, or a 
hell anywhere, in ten minutes; she can float the flag 
of purity and patriotism, or fly the colors of destru: 
tion and death with equal zest and earnestness, and 
no man may say her nay. She can charm, cajole, 
comfort, cheer and cheat, without stint; she did all 
these when the morning stars first sang together; she 
is doing it still, and will continue to do it until the 
crack of doom, and why? God only knows. 

She was last at the cross of a crucified Savior of 
mankind, and first at the tomb of arisen Lord. She 
is the mother of mankind; the sister of humanity, 
and the daughter of everlasting love and eternal hate, 
and the earth would bea barren waste without her 
Her influence for good or evil is incalculable. She 
controls the doings and destinies of the world in 
which she lives and moves and has a being; she 
breathes and new life springs up; she moves and 
mountains quake and tremble; she speaks and waves 
rise and fall at her bidding, and the tides wait on he1 
coming and presence; she chides and there is mourn 
ing throughout the land; she applauds and a world 
of fragrance and beauty is borne up to the throne of 
a great creator; she lives and loves and blessings 
follow her footsteps; she helps and hinders, and the 
gods of progress and the demons of damnation stand 
waiting and ever ready to keep a clear track for he 
appearance and triumphs. 

It has been said, and not unwisely, that ‘God made 
man in his own image,” and that the mold was broken 
in the casting, but ‘tin the Providence of God”’ the 
fragments were preserved and utilized in the produc- 
tion of woman in two forms, one being that of lovely 
life elements, at once cheering and comforting in 
nature, happy and helpful, and the other hard, harsh 
and hateful as hell itself. 

With these conflicting elements prominent, as all 
will admit, in the composition of woman nature, is 
there any limit that may be put to the question of 
“What can a Woman do?” If so, will some one rise 
in their place and set the limit? Goop HOoUSEKEEP- 
ING will give place and space to the statement that 
any one may choose to make, and also to a rejoinder, 
consistently worded, as to a record of “ What Can a 
Man do?” and be human. 

Man’s inhumanityto man makes countless thousands mourn,” 


And woman’s witcheries and wickedness make the fires of hell 
to burn. 
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Advanced Rules of Parliamentary Law. 


SHATTUCK’s ADVANCED RULES FOR LARGE ASSEMBLIES. 
A Supplement to “ The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law.” By Harriet B. Shattuck. Cloth, 18mo, 136 pages; 
socents. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
Mrs. Shattuck’s previous book, “The Woman’s 

Manual,” has not only been adopted as an authority 
by nearly every woman’s organization in this country, 
but by many clubs comprising men only. The pres- 
ent book aims to supplement “ ‘The Manual” by pro- 
viding in a condensed form a +¢sumé of parliamentary 
principles and rules for the especial use of advanced 
students and large assemblies. ‘The work has been 
done in the excellent manner characteristic of its 
compiler, and the book cannot fail to find a general 
welcome. In these times every person of ordinary in- 
telligence is expected to understand the fundamental 
srinciples of parliamentary law, and nowhere have 
hey been more concisely and comprehensively col- 
ated. The ready reference table for presiding offi- 
cers will be found especially valuable. 


t 


The Laborer and the Capitalist. 

Tuk LABORER AND THE CapiraList. By Freeman Otis 
Willey. Cloth, r2mo, 311 pages; 31.25. New York: Equita. 
ble Publishing Company. 

In this work of nineteen chapters the author has 
given one of the most thoughtful and unprejudiced 
surveys of the great economic and industrial ques- 
tion of the day which has yet been published. His 
analysis is searching, his temper admirable, and his 
disposition to look broadly upon both sides of the 
question cannot be challenged. The result is a vol- 
ume which should be found in the library of every 
student of American economic questions. ‘The work 
is divided into two parts and thirty-five chapters are 
given to the different phases of the great question. 
The author’s treatment of the strong drink factor is 
alone worth more than the price of the book; while 
the spirit in which he approaches the matter gives 
strength to all of his utterances. 


The Standard Bearer. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. by S. R. Crockett, author of “ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 359 pages; $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Scottish Covenanters are the central figures 
in this historical romance, which opens in the year 
168s—Sometimes known as “the terrible year” —when 
fugitive Covenanters were being murdered by the 
“red” soldiery. ‘The hero, who tells the story in the 
first person, is a boy of thirteen, when he witnesses 
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the first murderous scene upon which his eyes have 
rested—a scene which changes the current of his 
shepherd-boy life, and makes him eventually a 
Covenanting minister. He passes through many 
exciting adventures, and a pleasing love thread is 
woven in with the more stern experiences. The 
author tells his story powerfully and well—so well 
that one is not disposed to criticise his literary style, 
with its surplusage of remote and sometimes uncer- 
tain adjectives. But these disappear when the more 
active scenes are reached, and the narrative is clothed 
in a simple, forceful,realistic phrasing which presents 
a strong and vivid panorama before the reader. ‘The 
local color is faultless, and ‘‘ The Standard Bearer ” 
will be recognized as one of Mr. Crockett’s most 
pleasing novels. 


Victor Serenus. 

VicroR SERENUS. A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry 
Wood, author of “ God’s Image in Man,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 
502 pages; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a very interesting piece of fiction, presented 
in the well-known style of the author, and in a literary 
sense it is perfect. ‘The chronology is that of the 
Pauline era, and the great apostle of the gentiles 
figures as one of the central characters, the narrative 
ending at the scene of his execution. While the his- 
toric framework is carefully preserved, there is a wide 
range of the fancy and imagination in the movement, 
and a wealth of mystical, pyschical, and wierd phe- 
nomena deftly woven into the fabric of the story. 
Love, adventure, romance, idealism, and magic are 
handled in action to combine entertainment, instruc- 
tion, and profit. Mr. Wood’s former books, which 
have passed through many editions, have been main- 
ly philosophical, ethical, and metaphysical, (as will 
be readily attested by the phraseology of the present 
work,) but in this volume the graces of the imagina- 
tion stand out with great power in plot, action, style, 
and purpose. There will naturally be a diversity of 
view regarding the presentation of ‘ Bible charac- 
ters” in fictitious dress; but the spirit in which Mr. 
Wood approaches his task must win the respect and 
disarm the criticism of his readers. Paul, he says in 
the preface, “was a man with like passions as other 
men, and to be faithful, any outline of the forces that 
played through his great soul should be drawn natur- 
ally, and without that misleading glamor often im- 
posed by far away time and distance.” ‘This has 
been his aim, and it has been faithfully followed in 
the characterization which the volume presents. 

Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernard Capes. No. 239. Paper, 

364 pages; 50 cents. New York: LD. Appleton & Co. 

This story opens ata London gambling house, and 
goes with its characters into more respectable scenes, 
but fails to develop especial interest, its best recom- 
mendation being that it is toldin very good style, and 
such action as the author has seen fit to present moves 
with reasonable promptness and vigor. 
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The Pruning-Book. 

THE PRUNING-Book. A Monograph of the Pruning and 
Training of Plants as Applied to American Conditions. By 
L. H. Bailey. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 537 pages, 331 illustra- 
tions. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Every horticulturist, fruit grower, or owner of a 
garden, will thank Professor Bailey for the valuable, 
comprehensive, delightful work which appears under 
the above title. ‘There is no important part of the 
annual caretaking which is less generally understood 
than that of pruning ; and while bits of good advice 
in the matter are to be found in many publications, 
such a systematic treatment of the whole subject as 
is here presented has not before been given to the 
general public. The author does more than to treat 
of pruning in the abstract. Each of our American 
plants and fruits is taken up in turn, its characteris- 
tics are discussed, the proper manner of reaching 
given results is presented; transplanting, training, 
shaping and developing—all come in for thoughtful 
consideration. Such a book cannot receive too 
hearty commendation, furnishing as it does a fund of 
helpfulness which has long been needed. 


History of Our Country. 


A Hisrory or Our Country. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M., 
author of “The People’s Standard History of the United 
States,” etc. Cioth, 12mo. 478 pages, 200 illustrations ; S1.00. 
Loston: Lee & Shepard. 

The publishers ot this entertaining historical work 
are not mistaken in supposing that its accuracy of 
statement, clearness of expression, originality of 
treatment and fullness of illustration will commend 
it to the general reader, and this will especially be 
the case with the youth of either sex who would un- 
derstand thoroughly the leading events in our proud 
national history. Itis a graphic and complete record 
of every event of note, from the earliest visits of the 
Norsemen to the present time. The youth of Ameri- 
ca can hardly be impressed too strongly with the fact 
that their country is the home of the loftiest civiliza- 
tion, and of the highest development of art, literature, 
science, invention, education, and true progress, and 
offers unlimited possibilities that are unknown else- 
where. These lessons are conveyed, in a pleasant 
manner, and, whether as a book of instruction for the 
pupil or for private reading at home, will prove equal- 
ly valuable. The splendid patriotism that pervades 
the work is a striking feature. Recent events have 
thrilled the public with such a love of country as has 
not been manifested within a generation, and it is a 
fitting time to make true patriotism permanent in the 
minds of future citizens. The criticism made on 
several histories in a scholarly review of last fall was: 
“What they signally fail to do, it seems to us, is to 
make it appear that the events they narrate were, 
after all, particularly worth while.” No charge of 
this sort can ever be brought against Mr. Ellis, and 
at the same time the tone of the book will leave a 
wholesome influence. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION (Being in the Nature of a Sequel 
to the Experiences of “ An American Girl in London”). By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes), author of 
“A Social Departure,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 325 
pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Whoever has read “ An American Girl in London’ 
will welcome this volume, and will follow the varied 
experiences of the heroine with unabated interest, 
from the introductory chapter, in which the reader is 
taken into her confidence regarding the “bad break” 
in her marriage engagement, to the closing lines, 
which leave “ Arthur and I” undecided as to whether 
another visit shall be made to England. The narra- 
tive is told in the “first person singular,” and in such 
a vein of pungent humor that its attraction is irre- 
sistible. Some of the scenes, as where ‘ poppa” is 
called from his bed in a New York hotel to hear over 
the telephone the announcement of the broken en- 
gagement, are simply delicious in their naive origi 
nality. The author has given to the reading public 
nothing more thoroughly pleasing than the present 
book, even if the humor seems at times a trifle over- 
done. ‘The story is full of life throughout, and the 
minor defects will be cheerfully overlooked, in a work 
where the dull and prosaic is allowed no entrance. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

Wuat A Younc Boy Oucur tro Know. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D., author of “ Methods of Church Work,” etc. 
Self and Sex Series. Cloth, 16mo, 1go pages; $1. Phila- 
delphia: Vir Publishing Company. 

This little book, written in a most excellent man- 
ner, is one which may properly be placed in the 
hands of the young boy, discussing as it does more 
fully and freely than the parent or guardian could 
probably do, those important matters which every 
boy should be taught before evil companionship and 
vulgar associations have implanted in his life the 
seeds of evil. While the subject with which it deals 
is a delicate one, it is one of importance to the well 
being of individuals as well as the race, and one 
regarding which instruction should be given in the 
reverent manner which makes the work of this author 
so valuable. 


Water Color Painting. 

A Book of Elementary Instruc 
By Grace Barton Allen. 
Cloth, r2mo, 250 pages; 


WATER COLOR PAINTING. 
tion for Beginners and Amateurs. 
With illustrations by the author. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The publishers have here given to the public 

another of their practical art hand-books, and one 

which will be found well adapted to the excellent 
series for which it isintended. The author, who has 
had experience with both public classes and private 
pupils, aims to convey information in so clear, direct, 
and explicit a way that there shall be no possibility 
of misconception, and has illustrated the work with 

chapter headings and tail pieces which serve as a 

commentary on the text. The washes of color given 

at the close of the volume will be found of great 
value to the amateur and to the artist alike. 
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Goop HousmeKEEPING. 


Publishers Desk. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE; HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editoria 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hup- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.004a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as“ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | ff Ps $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
reading or 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | illustration, 37.50 | Page, 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
on 
Above, 12 “ “ 270 “ 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 


“Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 


39,an 41d 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 


““IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
—New York Sun. 


A NEW ENGLAND OPINION, 


The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 
Goop HoOvUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
1 want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES, 

Goop HouSEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis highclass, The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HOuSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HOuUSEKEEFPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Goop HOovUSEKEEPING is one of the most useful monthly maga- 
zines published in this country, and should be in every household. 
— Aiken (S. C.) Recorder. 

Many people know the delights of good housekeeping, but all do 
not know,—“the more is the pity” —the enjoyment as well as profit 
to be derived from Goop HousEKEEPING.—Times and News-Letter, 
Westtield, Mass. 

We know of no better magazine than Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Matters of general household interest always receive liberal and 
judicial treatment in this model publication.—The Canadian States- 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

The high literary merit of the articles published in Goop Housr- 
KEEPING—the world-wide reputation of its contributors— places this 
publication in the list of magazines where few can be entered. In its 
class it ranks with Harper’s and the Century—is tothe housewife 
what these are to the literary man.—New England Grocer. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best household periodicals in 
the country. Every department of the household is covered by con- 
tributions that are not theoretical but practical, and the housewife 
whose ambition is to make her home a model one cannot afford to 
miss the hundreds of suggestions, hints and receipts that are to be 
found every month in this magazine.—The Independent, Madison 
Seuth Dakota. 
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ho eye You seemed so long in coming, 
' Fugitive Ve rs2@. I felt so much alone ; 
The wide, dark world was round me. 
re And life was all unknown ; 
KITCHEN MUSICIANS. The hand of sorrow touched me, 
And made my senses thrill 


asinine With all the pain that haunts the strain 
I am the kettle that hums and sings Of mournful whippoorwill. 
4 And sounds like the flutter of fairies’ wings ; “Whippoorwill! whippoorwill !” 
Without me the cook could not get along, Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill /” 


For all her goodies would be cooked wrong. 


What did I know of trouble ? 
An idle little lad; 


FRYING PAN. 


I am the frying pan, don’t you see? I had not learned the lessons 

Nothing is fried without little black me; That make men wise and sad. 
Sausages, eggs, potatoes, ham, I dreamed of grief and parting, 
And often bacon, an oyster, or clam. And something seemed to fill 


My heart with tears, while in my ears 


BROILER. 
Resounded “ whippoorwill.” 
I am the broiler for chops and steaks, “Whippoorwill! “whippoorwill !” 
And for many good things the butcher makes Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill !” 
1 am most important, for don’t you know, 
If you eat fried meat you never will grow? "Twas but a shadowy sadness, 


That lightly passed away ; 
But I have known the substance 


ROASTING PAN. 


1 am the pan that roasts the lamb, Of sorrow, since that day. 

The turkey, the beef, and sometimes a ham ; For nevermore at twilight, 

They are basted brown and look so nice Beside the silent mill, 

They are better than any sugar or spice. I'l] wait for you, in the falling dew, 


And hear the whippoorwill. 
“Whippoorwill!” whippoorwill !” 

I am the pan that bakes the cakes, Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill!” 

The biscuits, too, that the good cook makes; 

They rise and brown as only they can 

That are baked and raised and browned in my pan 


BAKING PAN. 


But if you still remember, 
In that fair land of light, 
The pains and fears that touch us 


GRIDDLE. Along this edge of night, 

I am the griddle that cooks the snaps I think all earthly grieving, 

That are made of ginger and other flaps And all our mortal ill, 

Called “ Jack ;” and griddle-cakes, too, I cook, To you must seem like a boy’s sad dream, 

That makes the mouth water if you but look. Who hears the whippoorwill. 

“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill !” 

— A passing thrill—“‘ whippoorwill !” 

No kitchen can do without us all, Dr. Henry VanDyke 


However big or however small; 

Without us you would have nothing to eat, 

But with us you have many a treat. “AFTER.” 
—Good Cheer. 


“There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.’ 
—Heb. 4: 9. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


After the toil and trouble there cometh a day of rest, 
Do you remember, father— After the weary conflict, peace on the Savior’s breast, 
It seems so long ago— After the care and sorrow, the glory of light and love, 


) After the wilderness journey, the Futher’s bright home above. 
Along the Pocono? J 


At dusk I waited for FOU, After the night of darkness, the shadows all flee away, 
Beside the peace a After the day of sadness, hope sheds her brightest ray, 
And there I heard a hidden bir After the strife and struggle, the victory is won, 


“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill !™ After the work is over, the Master's own words, “Well done. 


Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill !™ After the hours of chastening, the spirit made pure and 


ve 


The place was all deserted; bright, 
The mill-wheel hung at rest ; After the earth’s dark shadow, clear in the light of light, 
The lonely star of evening After the guiding counsel, communion full and sweet, 
Was quivering in the west ; After the willing service, all laid at the Savior’s feet. 


The veil of night was falling ; 
The winds eae folded stills After the pain and sickness, the tears are all wiped away, 


And everywhere the trembling air After the flowers are gathered, no more of earth’s decay, 

Re-echoed “ whippoorwill !” After the deep heart sorrow, an end of every strife, 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill !” After the daily crosses, a glorious crown of life. 

Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill !” — Unidentified. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Spring is Here 


Are You Ready for the Change 
to Warmer Weather 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Will Soon Put You 
in Good Order. 


It is difficult for the system to adjust itself to 
the change from cold to warmer weather. That 
is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla is needed now. It 
is wonderful to see what this great medicine can 
accomplish at this season. It expels all impu- 
rities from the blood, leaving it rich, pure and 
nourishing. It overcomes the languor and de- 
pression so general when warm weather comes. 
It creates an appetite, tones and strengthens the 
stomach and digestive organs and prevents 
fevers and other serious diseases to whicha 
weak and debilitated system is so liable in 
spring. Its great cures of all blood diseases, 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils, sores and humors 
prove it to be the best blood purifier and spring 
medicine. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Sold by all 
Get only Hood’s. 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
druggists. $1; six for $5. 


act easily, promptly and 
etfectively. a5 cents. 


Hood’s Pills 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and os 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


firs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


€ 


€ 


Lengthens the life of 
& leather—acts as a preserv- 
ative as well as a polish. 
> Keeps a new shoe from 
8 looking old—makes an 
old shoe look new. The 
% result of many years’ 
Sstudy of leather pecu- 
liarities. For men’s, wo- 
> men’s, and children’s 


dealers. Made by the 
*® makers of the famous 
Vici Kid, famous for 

gits durability and 
> softness wherever 
3 shoes are worn. 


book about the 
KR wear and care 
mailed free, 
Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather 
Dressing’/ 


Sold by all 


An illustrated 


of shoes 


Robert If. 


musical instru- 
ment need tuning 
up when lax from 
overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
MalrExtrad 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
r- ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 
hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists. 
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BILL OF FARE. 


MAKING HoME BEAUTIFUL, . Newton Norton 

Ruth Hail 
Marta E. Chandler 
Good Housekeeping 
Clark Bryan 


How to MAKE Money—V, 


PRACTICAL CookinG—VIII, 


Foop IN THE Home—IlI, 


CRANBERRY JAKE, 


CAMERA FLASH LIGHTS—V, 


Burnt CAKE, Sarah L. Tenney 


THE RECREATION CLUB, Susan Brown Robbins 
THe GOLDEN QUALITY OF SELF-RESTRAINT, 
Josephine Martin Sanford 


Martha B. Tausiz 


CURRKANTS AND KASPBERRIES, 


WHIrrEeD CrR&AM AND ICED DESSERTS, . Genevieve Hays 


REFLECTIONS IN A GARDEN, . P. T. Primrose 
Home AND PLEASURES. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 

SUNDAY SONG AND SERMON 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC. 

NOTABLE NOTHINGS 

Crumbs. 


KITCHEN TABLE. 


TO FIND THE FACTS ABOUT SPAIN. .- 


And the Way That Nation Has Lost Her Colonial Power. 


Those who desire to make research into the history of 
Spain, to learn why and how the Spanish nation has 
descended from the exercise of almost world-wide power 
to a mere precarious hold upon one or two island possess- 
ions, and to see the last of these about to be reft from 
its hands,—will do well to consult history. We have no 
occasion to hate or detest or abuse Spain, for we are 
simply to regard our nation as the power of the law of 
civilized life, passing and executing judgment on a great 
offender in a case nigh our doors. But to justify this 
attitude, every one should know just what the record of 
Spain has been in its own internal administration and 
what in its colonies, and how it has come to pass that 
every country it subdued through murder and _ held 
through oppression and for plunder has freed itself, save 
two West Indian islands and a small group of islands in 
the South seas. There are of course the great histories 
to consult in full, if time permits one to do it; and a large 
representation of these are to be found in our City 
library as well as elsewhere. But to the seeker of infor- 
mation whose time is limited there is a readier way 
opened by the use of Larned’s “ History for Ready Ret- 
erence and Topical Reading,” published by the C. A. 
Nichols company of this city. 

This work grows in the esteem of all who use it as the 
most admirable compend of history in the clear narrative 
of successive events that has yet been made. Itis nota 
biographical or a geographical dictionary, or an encyclo- 
pedia of all information concerning countries, but its 
survey of the progress of history is thorough, compre- 
hensive and satisfying, and it is done by the means of ex- 
cerpts from the most accomplished and authoritative 
historians. The C. A. Nichols company have put forth a 
leaflet which shows how from these historians the whole 
tale may be traced. Symonds, Doellinger, Prof. George 
P. Fisher, Arthur Young, Motley, Watson, concerning 


Quiet Hours With THE Quick WITTED. 
LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
Ep1iTor’s PORTFOLIO. 


PUBLISHER'S 


POETRY. 


A TO THE EpitrorR 


. Robbie and Jess 
Clark W. Bryan 
Mary J. Jacque 
Judith Spencer 
Sarah BE. Howard 


Frontispiece, 
WITH THE Birps IN THE EARLY MORNING, 


LAYING THE TABLE,. 


MEMORIAL Day, 
Tue Home-CominG, 

ANEMONES IN THE Woops, Curtis May 

Edward N. Pomeroy 

W. G. Par 

J. B. M. Wright 

Clark W. Bryan 

Lily R Jac 


OLD AND YOUNG, . 


SONG OF THE WHIPPOORWILL, 


BLossom Time, 


As On We Go, 


BEFORE JUNE CoMEs, 


A Lovep ONE GonE, A. S. Brendile 
Clark W. Bryan 


Laetitia J. Webster 


WHAT SOMETIMES HArrens, 


HANGING CLOTHEs, 


FuGItTive Versg, Etc. 


the Inquisition, the Netherlands, the subjugation of Port 
ugal, the Spanish Armada; Prescott, Francis Parkman, 
S. Hazard, Clements Rk. Markham, Besant, Richard Hil 

dreth, John Fiske, Hermann von Holst, Justin Winsor 

Arthur Helps, E. G. Squier, Capt. Basil Hall, and many 
others concerning the crimes of Spain in Mexico, Central 
and South America, Florida and Louisiana,—these ai 
many others are quoted liberally in Larned’s monumental 
reference books. In this particular the work of Mr. 
Larned is of the same value as in respect to all the na- 
tions of the earth. There is no more valuable compend 
of information on such matters, and he who possesses it 
does not need to own so many books of history, nor to 
search through scores of such books to find the facts he 
desires to know. _ —Springfield Republican 


SHORT MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 


Eat no suppers, or at least, let them be light ; hall 
a dozen oysters, or a cup of sago and wine, are the 
best. 

Brush the mouth and teeth well every morning 
with a toothbrush and cold water. It would be well 
to do the same at night. 

Never allow the stomach to remain too long with 
out food, nor stop the sensation of hunger by drink. 
If employed in study, always make an hour or two 
subservient to pleasure and exercise in the open air. 

Do not walk to fatigue, for that debilitates very 
much. 

Dancing is a most wholesome exercise both for the 
mind and body, but avoid excess in it.. 

Nuts of all kinds are unwholesome. 

Always keep the feet from wet. 

Never put on linen that is not well aired. 

Beware of damp beds, for these are destructive.— 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
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A Cooking School. 


AN there be richer boon or rarer treat 

Than to provide ‘‘something fit to 
eat”’ ; 

Something good, yet not dyspeptic ; 

#4 That may tempt a gourmand or a 
skeptic, 

Something rich but fairly healthy, 

Alike for poor, and proud, and wealthy, 

Something fairly appetizing, 

While to the stomach not surprising ; 


Something in the economy line, 
Still being the finest of the fine, 

With all difficult problems solemn 

Solved by Cooking School “top of column,” 
Telling what to do and how to do it, 

And not be cailed to regret and rue it, 
Running at once the perilous race 

Of what to prepare and where to place 
Their tempting viands for inspection, 

In preparation for next election, 

When alderman this and councilman that 
Pass by the lean streaks in the fat, 

In the way of appropriations for schools, 
Under city official government rules, 
Political chicks on department roost 
Patiently waiting for a boost 

Into official life and paying place, - 

To fill, with oily fingers and grace, 

While the people plead and humbly pray 
That politics be kept out of the way, 


And the needs of the people first, instead, 
Take the place of political butter and bread, 
But let these trivialities pass 
Into the rubbish that “ goes to grass,” 
Fit only for the kitchen tub, 
For a porker’s palate and daily grub, 
Where waste and want have ready show, 
And family fortunes daily go, 
An important lesson well to learn 
The honest way of how to earn 
By way of practicing the rules 
As taught in modern Cooking Schools : 
To roast and stew, to bake and brew, 
To broil well without burning ; 
To deftly mix and daintily fix 
From the Art of Kitchen Learning 
With a capital A for Art 
Especially at the start, 
To learn to cook without a book, 


And do it well and neatly, 


A rare accomplishment 

From heaven sent, 

To fill the bill completely ; 
Racy, rich and even rare, 
Without criticism or compare. 


Thus they who Cooking School lessons learn, 


’ And practice same may easily earn 


And call abundant blessings down 
Worthy of wearing a heavenly crown. 


Gack 
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